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SCENES IN LOUISIANA. 


Our Artist has sent us some sketches 
which illustrate, in a striking degree, the novel 
phases of life, both military and civil, which the 
present struggle is evolving. The fact of black 
regiments being actively employed is not a novelty, 
since they have been for some time part of the 
British military system, which, with its usual com- 
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mon sense, avails itself of every aid in the pursuit 
of its objects. Our Artist says that among the 
cypress swamps of Louisiana negro soldiers are 
invaluable, and accompanies his sketch of the pick- 
ets of the First Louisiana native troops, guarding 
the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western 
Railroad, with some remarks which we quote: 

“In this swamp in the wilderness the ‘nigger 
soldiers’ are eminently useful. “The melanchol 
solitude, with the spectral cypress trees, whic 
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seem to stand in silent despair, like nature’s sen- 
tinels waving in the air wreaths of gray funereal 
moss, to warn all human beings of the latent pesti- 
lence around, though unendurable to our soldiers 
of the North, seems an elysium to these sable sol- 
diers, for the swampy forest has no horrors to them. 
Impervious to miasma, they see only the home of 
the coon, the possum and the copperhead, so that 
with ‘de gun dat Massa Sam gib ’em,’ they have 
around them all the essential elements of colored 
happiness, except ladies’ society.” 
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[Prick 8 CENnTs. 


The Old Slave Laws. 

In strange fergetfulness of the use to which the 
colored race may be put, the new régime has 
empowered Provost Marshal Col. French to put in 
force the old Slave Laws of Louisiana. Our Artist 
says: “The first result of the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation has been attended with a paradoxical 
effect, namely, a revival of the old Slave Laws of 
Louisiana. On the evening in question, all the 
negroes found in the streets after nine o’clock with 
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Out passes were arrested by the police, by order of 
Provost Marshal Ool. French. Phe old law was 
suddenly revived without rd previous notice or 

The an:uoyance caused 
be | this act was immense. Negroes with the keys 
of th ossession, with 


any warning being given. 


eir master’s house in their 
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NOTES AND NOTICES. 


ALTHOUGH the President already has the 
power to enrol and employ negro soldiers, just as | to Feb. 8. Thechief items of importance to us are, 
Washing ton and Jackson did, yet the House of Repre- that the British Parliament was opened by Commis- 
sentatives has passed a bill specially authorizing him , 8!0n on Feb. 6, and that the Queen sald she had 


| FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Canada brings us news from Europe 


baskets of groceries and various other necessaries, | to enrol 300,000 of them in his discretion. This has , ®>stained from taking any steps to urge upon us a 


were all taken into the lock-up. Males and females 
of all ages, sizes, color and kinds were herded to- 
gether in one promiscuous heap in one of the sta- 
tion-houses, and presented a most revolting spec- 
tacle. Attracted by the noise, I made my way into 
the centre of tae crowd, and there saw a sight which 
I wish you to make your readers see through my 
sketch, that ow may judge for themselves. The 
figure on the left is the special correspondent of 
the Boston Traveller, who was piteously implored 
to interpose on behalf of the old lady and her 
comely mulatto daughter. Despite the indignation 
of the special correspondent, including myself, our 
natural love for law and order totampheds and the 
incarcerated were left to their fate.” 


Rebuilding the Levees. 


With that diabolical contempt for property which 
seems the leading idea of rebellion, not content 
with having destroyed the Union, they seem 
anxious to destroy everything within their reac. 
On the approach of the Union forces last April, 
Gen. Lovell gave orders to break up part of the 
Levee, which was dune toa limited extent. This 
wanton mischief has been now repaired by the 
Union authorities, who have set the unemployed 
poor to werk, paying them fair wages. This ies 
considerably decreused the distress still raging in 
this unhappy city. 
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EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY. 


ITTLE MINNIE WARREN, the Em- 
ress of [eauty, sister of Mra. General Tom 
Thomb, only 25 inches high and weighing but 19 
pounds, is to be scen at all hours, with COM. NUTT, 
and other curiosities. SPLENDID DEAMATIC 
PERFORMANCES daily, at 3 and 74 o’clock P.M. 
Admission 25 cents. 
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Summary of the Week. 

AnorTueEr week of apparent inaction, but in 
reality of active preparation for a campaign, 
which both sides instinctively feel must end 
the straggle. Over a wider expanse of terri- 
tory than ever yet was the theatre of war, 
numerous armies, thousands of miles apart, 
led by different commanders, are girding 
their loins for one more desperate venture. 
Never before in the history of the world were 
such mighty hosts pitted against each other, 
and at such amazing distances. The cam- 
paigns of Wellington and Napoleon sink into 
mere skirmishes or isoMted expeditions be- 
side those which have for two years moved 
the admiring indignation of Europe, who, 
through its industrial channels, feels indirectly 
the unhappy conflict, 

Let us glance at our grandarmies. In the 
West, under Rosecrans, a great force stands 
face to face with Bragg and his rebel hordes. 
A few hundred miles to the South an immense 
army under Grant stands ready to wrest 
Vicksburg from the defending thousands 
who, under Gen. Johnstone, dispute the pos- 
session of that important prize. Some hun- 
dred miles further South, Gen. Grover has a 
large force at Baton Rouge, preparing, in 
conjunction with a fleet of gunboats, to as- 
sault the Confederate stronghold of Port 
Hudson; while at New Orleans, Gen. Banks 
maintains an army to ovelawe that depart- 
ment. A little to the East we have large 
bodies of men at Ship Island, Pensacola, 
Key West, etc. Ascending Northward, we 
hold Florida with an armed force, while an 
immense army, under Gens. Hunter and 
Foster, are preparing for their grand spring 
on Savannah and Charleston. More Northerly 
still, we hold Newberne, the coast of North 
Carolina, with its inland seas of Pamlico, 
Albemarle and Hatteras. Gen. Peck, at 
Suffolk, has a large body of men. Viele, at 
Norfolk, and Dix and Smith, at Fortress 
Monroe and Newport News, are ready for 
any contingency. The grand Army of the 
Potomac is reorganizing on the banks of the 
Rappahannock, independent of the Reserve 
Corps under Sigel, destined for the defence 
of Washington. What are the wars of th® 
Crimea or Italy compared to these numerous 
eampaigns, which would tax the brain of a 
Julius Owsar? It is, perhaps, not out df 
place here to observe that with each of these 
grand divisions we have a Special Artist, 
who is charged to spare no expense in for- 
warding to us, in advance of our competitors, 
sketches of every event of interest. 


| occasioned groat discussion, as though such enrolment 
| were a novelty or innovation, whereas it is only what 
| our fathers did, North and South, during the Revolu- 
| ton and the late war, and what every other nation 
‘ having negroes has always done. Apropos of this, 


' 


| we are officially informed that the French Emperor 


| has arranged with the Viceroy of Egypt fora body of 


black soldiers for Mexico, to be employed on the sea- 
| coast, where the climate is unfavorable, if not deadly, 
to white troops, The Afoniteur, the Emperor’s official 
organ, naively observes: ‘‘ This step, taken in the 
wnterest of humanity, need not excite the slightest 
criticism.” We are confident, after this hint, there will 
be but little criticism on the matter in France! 


ALTHOUGH criticism in France is dead, 
under the heavy pressure of the censorship, yet out- 
side of France the pamphleteers speak out boldly, 
trusting to chance to reach those who sympathize 
with them at home. A recent pamphlet, published at 
Brussels, has a review of the political condition of 


France, equally terse and comprehensive, It is a fine | 


piece of invective, and powerful because true: 

“* Intermittent war or peace armed to the teeth; the 
lives of the French soldiers and the resources of 
France squandcred away in rash attempts at interven- 
tion in both the Old and the New World; the propa- 
ganda of an annexation policy insolently organized 
among weak nations; a sysiem of general armament 
on the war-footing made a matter of public safety for 
all the bordering States. The national debt doubled 
in the space of ten years; the taxes waxing every 

ear heavier, till ae become insufficient to pay the 
ntcrest of periodical loans; Soueg bankruptcies 
private and public; total extinction of the freedom of 
debate, of the liberty of meeting, of the liberty of 
the press; official candidates palmed upon the electors 
through terror; the use of specch and the formation 
of public epinion turned into a Government mono- 
poly, just like the tobacco manufacture; the pcople 
taught to despise liberty and to worship militarism; 
the malcontents compelled to reside at a particular 
place or transported, according to the will and plea- 
sore of the Prefecta; the most honorable citizen ex- 
posed to be committed to prison, on being denounced 
by a police spy ; the secresy of private correspondence 
violated, and private intercourse interfered with ; per- 
sonal liberty made a sport of, and the fatherland dead, 
as it were, for all but the Bonapartists; this is the 
balance-sheet of the Empire.” 


A LETTER from London states that ‘‘ out of 
the 31 specimens of machinery exhibited by citizens 
of the United States at the great International Exhi- 
bition just closed, 28 won medals—a much larger pio- 
portion than any other nation.” 


As regards the ‘loyalty of West Point,” 
it appears that at the outbreak of the rebellion there 
were 820 graduates of the Point in the army, of whom 
621 remained true to the Union and in the service; 19 
Northerners and 178 Southerners resigned. 


Tue lights of our literature are fast disap- 
pearing, and the names that were once “ household 
words” are becoming “‘ echoes of the past.” Mrs, 
Emma C, Embury, of Brooklyn, who, under the sig- 
nature of “‘Ianthe,” won an enviable reputation 
years ago, but who for the past six years suffered 
under a complication of diseases which paralyzed her 
prolific pen, died last week in her 57th year. Few 
women of any country combined physical and mental 
beauty, social and moral graces, kindliness and char- 
ity, to the same extent with Mrs. Embury. The pro- 
ceeds of her literary labors were devoted to the sup- 
port and amelioration of the poor and the suffering, 
and administered unostentatiously with her own 
hands. Her house in Brooklyn was for many years, 
and until failing health confined her to her private 
apartment, one of the shrines of the literature and 
science of the metropolis. There gathered Hoffman 
and Tuckerinan, Halleck, Mrs. Osgood, and numbers 
of others, some of whom have passed from among us, 
while others are scattered or estranged. Mrs. Embury 
was a rare example of the Christian and practical 
virtues : 

“ And if any painter drew her, 

He would paint her, unaware, 

With a halo ’round her hair!” 


Tue reporters’ seats in the two Houses of 
Congress have a depleted and empty look, which 
may be accounted for from the fuct that they have 
furnished to the army two Generals, eight Colonels, 
and an indefinite number of minor officers. May the 
time soon come when they will be allowed to beat 
their swords into pens, and again dedicate themselves 
to create glory for rural representatives. 


‘‘GREENBACKS,” aS they are called, are 
hoarded as much as gold in Richmond; $320 of iecbel 
money are now needed to buy $100 in gold, and $100 
of rebel money buy $40 in United States treasury 
notes; that is to say, $250 of rebel treasury notes are 
readily paid for $100 in United States treasury notes, 
Virginia State money, even, is sold at from 3 to 40 
per cent. premium over rebel moncy. 


Hon. Eur Tuayer, distinguished for his 
success in what may be called internal colonization, 
has on foot a scheme for “ planting out” the rebellion 
in Florida. He proposcs to send out 20,000 armed 
settlers to occupy the lands belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, or which may be con‘iecated from the rebels 
in arms. The peninsula is so completely isolated 
from the rest of the South that it cannot readily be 
entered, much less traversed, vy large armies, with- 
out the aid of a navy. The few roads which pene- 
trate it have a generally ea:t and west direction, and 
no access by river to an enemy could be had except 
in the western counties, which Mr. Thayer does not 
propose to enter. Most of the able-bodied white 
men have already leit for the war, and large numbers 
of them sacrificed their lives. ‘The 62,000 slaves in it, 
now in a transition stateMwill need the assistance of 
a white class to furnish them employment, fer which 
they will be exceedingly desirous. All things consi- 
dered, the land is ready for a great and conceried mi- 
gration from the teeming North.* To each one of the 
proposed 20,000 Settlers might be assigned a square 
mile of land; yet the aggregate would constitute less 
than one-half ofsthose belonging to the Government 
in that immens¢ State. Settlements conducted on a 
wholesale plan, as suggested by Mr. Thayer, if they 
can be successfully made, would at once create a new 
condition of so¢iety at the extreme South. Churches, 
sehools, colleges, newspapers, the arte, industry—all 
would at once take root in a region from which they 
have been nearly excluded hitherto. ‘ihe effects of 
such a step in re-annexing that State to the Union 
will at once strike the mind of the loyal reader as 








highly beneficial. 


| cessation of hostilities, becnuse it had not seemed that 
| any such overtures would be received with favor. 
She, however, viewed with the deepest concern the 
|; conflict which still raged, and witnessed with gricf 
| the distress which the war inflicted upon a portion of 
| her subjects. Lord Derby,in the House of Lords, 
while regretting that England had not accepted Louis 
| Napoleon’s proposition, still approved of Lord Pal. 
| merston’s American policy. It was reported by the 
| London Times that certain parties in Paris had offered 
aloan to the rebel government of five millions ster- 
ling on the basis of cotton, at five pence or eleven 
cents per pound, with the option of exchanging for 
Coniederate bonds at 70, bearing eight per cent. 
interest. 

The insurrection in Poland had spread, and several 
| murderous conflicts had taken place between the Rus- 
| sian troops and the Poles. 








THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


EvEnry one remembers the palmy gays of the 
Italian opera, in the glorious reign of the good King 
Martezek, when plenty reigned in the balls of Astor 
Place, and combinations of wonderful talent shed lustre 
upon that classic fane, yclept Castle Garden. There 
was gladness in the land at that time, and every one 
went on his way rejoicing. But a wind blew out from 
under a cloud, and the good King Max fell from his 
high estate, and was deposed. And the people 
mourned for him, crying aloud, ‘‘ The good King is 
gone; we have fallen upon evil days, and the spirit of 
song has departed out from the land for ever.” And 
80 years went by, but the good Kinz was still remem- 
bered, for the minstrels recounted to the people what 
he had done; how he had striven to please them; 
what sacrifices he had made for their amusement; 
how he had imported beautiful singiug birds from 
foreign countries, and brought forward young native 
songsters, until all the land was redolent of music. 
All this, and more, the minstrels teld to the people, 
until all exclaiméd, with a sigh, “‘ We wish the good 
King were back again!” 

Well, tne good king has come back again; in point 
of fact, Max Maretzek has returned to the city from 
the “ Gem of the Autilles,” and will resume the reins 
of government at the Academy of Music en Monday 
evening next, March 2, and we fecl assured that he 
will receive a most hearty welcome back. Max 
Maretzek’s operatic career in this country is so well 
known that it is ouly necessary to refer to it to draw 
from the experience of the past an assurance for the 
promise of the future. Through his ,perseverance 
under adverse circumstances, and by his energy when 
surrounded by difficulties which would have daunted 
any other man, the Italian Opera was sustained for 
years, until it became a recognized institution and a 
social necessity. The fluctuations in his career were 
great, now floating on the swelling tide of prosperity, 
und now left high and dry by the treacherous, reced- 
ing waters. He was often baffled, but never beaten 
and so bravely were his battles fought, that he almost 
turned his defeats into victories, and earned for him- 
self the titles ef ‘‘ indomitable” and “irrepressible.” 
' For seme months past our city har been subject to 
predatory incursions of musica! guerillas, who would 
swoop down upon us, levy an indemnity for a week’s 
bo: and lod g, and then pursue their raid upon 
some other city. they were always welcome, to be 
sure, and their leader, Herr Grau, was a very gentle- 
manly ellow, and always paid hie reckoning, but 
everything was done in 4 hurry, and consequen tly 
excellence was rarely achieved. 

e have faith that Max Maretzek will change this 
order of things, and restore to us our old-fashioned 
regular seasons. He comes in an auspicious time; 
the fashionables are longing for a, t » &a dying 
to display their gorgeous toilettes, which excel in 
costilness the efforts of all previous seasons, and 
money is abuodant to overflowing. Al! things seem 
to favor the belief that Marctzek will meet with a 
great money success, for in addition to the favorable 
circumstances just mentioned, he has a company 
every member of which is new to our public, and is, 
by current rt, a fine and attractive artist. The 
only — is the cost of the entertainment he offers, 
whether he can afford to pay his vast company at the 
same rate of admission as for ordinary performances ¢ 
It is a query in which we are all concerned, for upon 
the money success depends the length of the seasun. 

It is said that Maretzek is backed in his enterprise 
by Marty; but, granting the report to be true, of 
which we have no knowledge, it is not to be expected 
that even so great a capitalist as Marty should keep 
open, at his own expense, an opera-house for the 
amusement of other people. hat would be an 
amount of self-sacrificing patriotism only to be met 
with among Gevernment contractors and the shoddy 
ocracy. The doubt must, of course, be finally solved 
by the management. Our reason for suggesting it is 
an earnest desire to see the opera su ; and as no 
business success can rest upon any but a money 
basis, we deem the question we have mooted the 
most important one for consideration. In the mean 
time, we congratulate our readers on the advent of a 
manager who is popular alike with the artists and 
the public, and we anticipate much delight from the 
appearance of his new siagers, and the production of 
the new operas promised. 

The names of the artists are: soprano—Josefina 
Medori, Ortolani Brignoli; contralto—Enrichetta 
Salzer; tenori—Francesco Mazzolini, ‘Antonio Mi- 
netti; baritone—Fernando Bellini; basso—Annibale 
Biachi, 

The opening opera will be, we understand, Bellini’s . 
“Norma.” The new operas announced are “ The 
Last Days of Pompeii,” ‘‘ Guiditta,” “‘ Arnoldo,” 
‘* Macbetto.” 

The concert season seems rather on the wane, but 
Gottschalk returns next week, and we may look for a 
series of brilliant musical festivals under his direc- 
ticn. 

It is the season of benefits at Wallack’s, and the fine 
artists of that establishment are receiving substantial 
proofs of their popularity with the public. We have 
not seen George Holland’s benefit-night announced 
yet. He is, besides ay an old favorite, a most 
capital actor. No matter how small the character he 
undertakes, he throws into it an individuality which 
renders it at once a feature. He is one of the most 
valuable men in Wallack’s Theatre, and we hope that 
his friends and admirers will have an opportunity of 
proving how highly they esteem him as an actor and 
as a man. 

The beautiful Miss Bateman has left us, after play- 
ing an cnagagement of many weeks with extraordinary 
success. Niblo’s was crowded nightly, and the money 
turned from the doors would be a fair result for the 
engagement of an ordinary star. 

iss Caroline Riehings commences an cngagement 
at Niblo’s this week. She produces the dramatic 
spectacle, ‘‘ Satanelia, or the Power of Love,” with 
some of fe’s music. It is produced in very splen- 
did style, and among other attractions will be found 
a fine Pallet company with Madame Galetti, the Mar- 
zettis, cte. 

he en ment of Mr. Edwin Booth came to a 
sudden close in consequence of the melancholy death 
of hin yeung and beauti ul wife. We sympathise 
with his bereavement, in common with a large circle 
of his friends. Miss Mary Provost has suyplicd his 
place, and appeared ont the week in the play of 
“ Ingomar,” an orted by Mr. L. P. Barrett. 

The Queen o Comedy and Song, Mra, John Wood, 





is still the power regnant at Laura Keewe’s Theatre. 





Her personation of the “‘ Fair One with the Go} 
Locks” has set all the lovers of burlesque — 
wild; it is the most piquant piece of — we have 
seen for some time. No one eould Wo hours 
more pleasantly within the walls of a theatre tha, 
with the “ Fair One of the Golden Locks.” 

Barnum’s Museum is crowded with visitors to the 
levees of the — ay of Beanty, Miss Minnie Wa. 
ren, and the gallant bachelor, Commodore Nut. 
They are fully as attractive as their predecessor, 
General Thumb and his littie bride. The Sea Lion 
and the living Hippopotamus and ot rare curios. 
ties are still on exhibition. The interesting drama, 
“ Raoul, or the Wreck of a Life,” is performed every 
afternoon and night. 

Mr. Oscanyan, the well-known author, gives a Je. 
ture at Cooper Institute this (Thursday) evening on 
“ Turkish Women,” for thé*benefit of the children of 
our soldiers who have fallen on the field. He is ay 
admirable speaker, and treats his subject with rarg 
skill, Weunderstand that every ticket is disposed of, 
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CONGRESS. 


Monpay, Feb. 16.—SenaTe.—The Military 
Committee made a report on the “‘ French Lady ” (a5 
Richard Thomas is called), who was found in a cabin 
bureau—it pronounced him eccentric but not insane, 
The other business was unimportant. 

Hovse.—The only business before the House was 
the Indian Appropriation and Louisiana Election. 


TUESDAY, Feb. 17.—SENATE.—The bill authorizing 
letters of marque and risal was considered, An 
amendment in the shape of a substitute, authorizing 
the President in aJl domestic and foreign wars to jaye 
letters of marque, was adopted, and the bill as 
amended was passed, 27 to 9. The Senate adjourned 
after holding an executive session. 


HovusE.—The proceedings unimportant, 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 18.—SENATE.—A communica. 
tion was received from the Vice-President, stating 
that he should be absent during the remainder of the 
session, and Mr. Foote, of Ve: mount, was chosen Pregj. 
dent protem. A joint resolution to compensate the 
crew of the steamer Moritor, for the loss of clothiag, 
etc., was passed. A communication was received 
through the Secretary of War, from Charles H. Has. 
well, regarding the Banks transports. The bill to 
establish the gauge of the Pacific Railroad and its 
branches at four feet eight and a half inches was 
passed, 


Housek.—The Senate’s substitute for the bill to aid 
the State of Missouri in emancipuating her slaves was 
taken up and debated. The point was raised, that as 
it made an appropriation, it must go to the Committec 
of the Whole, apd the point being decided well taken, 
it was voted to send it back to the Select Committee 
on Emancipation. The Senate’s substitute for the bill 
indemnifying the President and other persons for the 
suspension of the kabeas corpus, and for acts com- 
mitted in pursuance thereof, was then considered un- 
til the recess. The subject was also continued in the 
evening session, during which seyeral important 
speeches were made, prominent among which was one 
of Mr. May, of Maryland, against the Government, 
and ene by Mr. Leary, also of Maryland, in reply, 
Mr. Thomas, of Maryland, likewise made a reply 
Mr. May. 

THURSDAY, Feb, 19.—SENATE.—The President was 
called upon for a copy of a letter, dated Oct. 4, 1861, 
from Gen. Scott to the Secretary of War. Thi bill to 
indemnify the President for the suspension of the 
habeas corpus was debated and postponed. 


HovsE.—The Senate’s substitute for a bill indem- 
nifying the President for suspenaing the habeas cor- 
was debated and rejected. A conference was 

en demanded, 


FRIDAY, Feb. 20,—SENATE.—Proceedings of no im- 
portance, 


Hovse.—The bill to establish a uniform national 
currency was passed as it came froin the Senate, by 
vote of 78 to 74. 


BATURDAY, Fob. 21.—S8ENATE,—The ter part of 
the sitting was taken up in discussing the subject of 
pe ge beg — ane eon, were the prie. 
ci 8 ers, each opposin e other with gre 
venemanee. Mr. Powell gave notice that he should 
call for an a re; ng the dispersion of a 
Convention recently assembled at Frankfort, Ky. 


Hovusr.—The Post-Office Reform bill wae passed, 
72 to 56; an amendment was adopted, franking all lot- 
ters to soldiers in camp and hospital. Senator Wil- 
son’s Conscription bill was postponed till Monday. 
The Senate’s bill empowering the President to issu» 
letters of marque was referred to the Naval Com- 
mittee. 








THE ARION MASQUERADE. 


Tur Arion Musical Society of New York 
ave their annual Bal Masgué on Feb. 11, at 
iblo’s Garden. The entire parquette was floored 
over and set apart for the dancers, but such was 
the overwhelming rush of visitors that the dancing 
was soon given up. The stage was so arranged as 
to represent a vast pavilion, and in the rear « throne 
was erected for the burlesque coronation. ‘‘ At the 
full noon of night” the sight was very animated. It 
seemed te be a grand dress rehearsal of the drama- 
tic world, for every known character in the dramatic 
rson@ seemed to be there in full flesh and blood. 
twas a glorious dream of anachronism. ulius 
Cesar hobnobbed with Richard III., while Juliet 
winked at a Redskin with as much tenderness 8 
though he were Romeo. There was also every 
variety of the human nose, a feature remarkably lia- 
ble to the insult of burlesque. Several ghosts added 
to the liveliness of the scene, while a gentleman im 
black, whose name is not well received in polite 
society, came all the way from the future home of 
many of the spectators. : 4 
At midnight the grand procession was forme 
under the auspices of Carl Anschutz, who was fully 
equal to the occasion. ; ' 
The supper was under the superintendence 0 
John Ittner, who sustained his ce fame 
on this occasion most triumphantly. 
The flow ot reason and the feast of soul was kept 
up till morning, and thus passed away the gra? 
Arion ball for 1863. 





JonNSON’s UNION WASHING-MacuiNe bas 
now become one of those houschold necessitics — 
require no encomiums ; they are becoming of univ’ yh 
demand. What the sewing-machine is to the sce . 
woman, Johnson’s Union Washing-Machine, ! -_ 
Wringer and Clothes Dryer are to the laundré .. ~— 
these specimens of domestic labor-saving mac!) 
are to be seen at his manufactory, 457 Broadway. 


ing 

ALrreD Woopiam’s skates are becoming 
quite the fashion. They are at once light, eles a 
scientifically constructed. Every variety is 5°" 
bis store, 424 Broadway. 

IMPORTANCE OF STUDYING THE LANGUAG! 
—Along the Canada railronds it is necessary . Au 
struct oxen in both the English aud Frevh aa 
guages. For the Jack of such education «n « x at 
killed by a railroad train near Detroit. 1 he fact bn 
the case were these. The team, consisting o © 
English and one French ox, drawing 4 heavy ! oe 
wood, and driven by a French driver, was or wd 
the track when the express train made ifs 4)". 
ance. The driver, in great excitement, imm A 
ordered his oxen to ** chuck” (the French for’ 
The French ox understood him, and turnivg 
track, suved himecif; but the English ox, ai 
never studied the lauguages, pressed further 
was instantly killed, 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. | 
ic.—The Secretary of the Treasury re- 
Domest pales and 1,779 s of cotton, realizing 
$0,503, have been sold in New York on Government | 
account. 
_— Acargo of cotton has lately arrived in New 
York from Rio Janeiro, 
_— The wealth of Ohio is estimated at $1,200,000,000, 
_ The last year’s profit of the Mlinois Central | 





Railroad was above $1,000,000. 


_— The Boston 7rranscript says with sly malice, 
« An insane man named James Massett got married 
last week.” 

__- The Adams News says that a careful review of 
the writing paper manufacture in Berkshire county, 
shows that there is invested in mills and machinery 
$923,000, omotozing, 1,300 persons, and producing an 
annual value of $2,000,000. 

_— In Portland, a few days ago, Mr. Thomas 
Barnes, who had b insane, chased his watchcr 
out of the room with a stick of wood, and then es- 
caped to the street, where he wandered about some 15 
minutes, with no other garment on than a shirt, the 
mercury being below zero. 


—— The funeral of the late Lieut.-Commodore 
Thomas McKean Buchanan, United States Navy, 
killed at Bayou Teche, Louisiana, on the 14th January, 
took place at his native town, Bellefonte, Pa., on the 
ist February. He was but 25 years of age. 

_— On Feb. 18th, in addition to the usual New 
york work, there were received by steamer, from 
Newberne, N. C., 66,000 letters; Port Royal, 16,000; 
and three mails from New Orleans by different steam- 
ers bringing about 15,000— making, in all, nearly 
100,000 extra letters in one day. On the following 
morning, by the arrival of the Saxonia with the Euro- 
pean mails, were received over 30,000 letters. 

—— Killen’s woolen factory at Fairhaven, Vt. 
now occupied by Ellis & Co., was partially destroyed 
by fire on the 16th February. 88 about $3,000; 
fully insured, 

_—'The “no card” mania, which followed the 
marriage card mania that sent powerful boys round 
with baskets full of pasteboard, has subsided in New 
York. It was done by one who appended to the 
notice of his marriage: “ No friends to send cards 





—— A disease has shown itself in Vermont which 
is pronounced by physicians to be an epidemic diphthe- 
ria, and which is unusually fatal. Ite first symptom 
is anumbness in the lower extremities, and it makes 
rapid strides, proving fatal in two or three days, with- 
out any sign of sore throat being visible. 


—— Theodore R. Sloan, a clerk in the store of J. 8. 
Medana & Co., Philadelphia, has been arrested for 
stealing money from his employers to enable him to 
prepare for the ministry ! 


_— The ladies of Becket, one of the small towns in 
Rerkshire, have, since they begun their work, sent 
$500 worth of hospital supplies to the army and Sani- 
tary Commission, 


.— There was a great fall of snow in Vermont on 
the 13th February, which blocked up the railroads, 
More than two feet of snow fell at Randolph. 


—— The Hartford 7imes says that Gen. Butler has 
cleared $7,000,000 by his New Orleans campaign. 


—— A gentleman in Lyons, Iowa, lost an envelope 
containing $400 last August. He has lately received 
the money from a Catholic priest, who obtained it 
through the confession of the finder, and as the 
money was entirely in United States demand notes 
worth then from six to seven per cent, premium, an 
they arc now selling at $1 48 to $1 50, he has made a 
very handsome sum by the operation. 

— Pennsylvania exported last year $30,000,000 
worth of coal—morce in value than the California’s gold 
yield for 1862. 

—— The new bank bills of Rhode Island are orna- 
mented with a portrait of Gem, Burnside. 


—— The Board of Directors of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company on Feb. 20th unanimously 
adopted a resolution to complete, at the very earliest 
period, the double-track between New York and 
Washington. The work has already been finished as 
far as the Relay House, nine miles from Baltimore, 
and the resolution contemplates its completion to 
Washington by the 1st of May. 


We have a new territory—the Arizona bill has 
passed both houses, and only awaits the Presidential 
approval to be a law. 


——A well-known Confederate, named Charles Car 
rol Hicks, was arrested on Friday at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, Ie was charged by Gen, Wool with being a 
spy. 

he New York Herald says that Gen. Wool has 
ordered the stores of New York to be searched for 
arms aud ammunition. 


— A subscription is being raised for the family of 
Mr. John Slowey, who was killed at a recent fire. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has sent to Con- 
gress information about the frauds on the revenue 
ee aren in the New York Custom-House, They 
have becn going on for several years, and a number 
of prominent clerks are implicated. False invoices, 
false samples, &c., have been the means, and false 
swearing has whitewashed the frauds. It would 
seem to prove the suspected fact than an ad valorem 
tariff is an invitation to thieves. 


Western.—Letters from Minnesota have been 
received, expressing by | deepest apprehension of 
another invasion by the Indians, who have sworn to 
destroy Mankato, where the Indians were recently 
hang ’, aud plant Indian corn on its site. A corre- 
spoudent of the New York 7ribune (Feb. 19) states 
that the most pressing appeals for aid have been made 
to Washington, but without effect. 


— Gen, Hurlbut has suppressed the Chicago Times 
withia the limits of his command. 


— The Illinois Legislature finally adjourned on 
Feb. 14. The Democratic peace resolutions passed the 
House, but were prevented from passing the Senate 
by the w ithdrawal of enough Republicans to deprive 
the Senate of a quorum; so that when tnis body came 
to take action upon them, there were not sufficient 








the following among other articles: 150,009 pairs of | with a film, owing to excruciati 
140,000 pairs of stockings, and | a 
the | and boots brushed.” 


drawers, 100,000 shirts, 
50,000 pairs of infantry trowsers. 


Southern-—In a recent article on the war, 
Londou 7imes says: “The South should remember 
that they rose against an established Government in 
the exercise of its legal funetions ; that they obtained, 
by the agency of traitors in that Government, a con- | 
derable supply of arms and money, and that that 
Union which they seek to dissolve is, as events have 
proved, the dearest wish of every American heart.” 


—— Three rebel young ladies, in their enthusiasm 
for the war, announce through the columns of the 
Raleigh Standard that they will provide clothes for 
hree soldiers as long as the war continues, if the sol- 
diers will consent to marry them when the war is 
over. 


— The Richmond Examiner thus denounces the 
rebel cavalry : ‘‘ The cavalry accomplish a great deal, 
but it is adeal of mischief; they perform a vast amount 
of service, but unhappily, as a eral rale, it inures 
indirectly to the benefit of the enemy. Their lack of 
economy is as deplorable as their lack of drill and dis- 
cipline, and a general disbanding of at least two-thirds 
of the numerous corps now in the field would be hailed 
with joy by all the people whom they claim to pro- 
tect. ‘‘‘hese troops are « reproach to the Confederate 
service, a curse to the cause against which they have 
raised up thousands of enemies, a scourge to our own 
people, and a desolation to large districts of wilder- 
ness country which, but for them, would be producing 
crops for the general support.” 

—— The Atlanta Sentinel says the vilest whiskey, 
which, before the war, a gentleman would not give to 
his nigger, nor even knowingly to a Yankee, ia selling 
at $30 a gall 


on. 


Biili: «—There are about 100,000 men yet 
wan’ under the last call. New York is 34,000 defi- 
cient. Drafting will commence directly Congress 

















adjourns. 
~—— The corréspondent of the New York Herald , 
says that Charleston is now defended by over 1,000 | 
guns. Mr. Secretary Welles says 290, 


fence before the Court of Inquiry, says: “I have ; 
been in constant active service. No doubt of my loy- | 
alty has been entertained by the authorities or my su- | 
—- ‘and no evidence questioning it has n 
rought before this Court; and yet I have had to 
leave my command and undergo the humiliation of 
this investigation, on a charge, in iny case, a8 basc- | 
less as it is senseless, and this in as intelligent a | 
country.as ours claims to be. The charge of treason 
is a fit ‘ pendant’ to the one of drunkenness, and quite 
as true, seeing that, to this day, I have never drank | 
anything but water.” 


— Gen. Hunter having found it impossible to . 
induce the entered people 0 enlist in his negro bri- | 
gade, has resolved to force them. He has conse- 
quently ordered a draft of all able-bodied negroes. 


—— The spirited and accurate sketch in our paper 
for January 17, representing the “ Skedaddle from 
Charleston,” was by Lieut. Kirby of the 47th New 
York, and not of the 47th Massachusetts volunteers, 
as stated by us. It was made by the gallant Lieute- 
= a prisoner there. He has since been re- 

eased. 


— We still occupy two small forts in Western 
Texas+-Fort Quitman, situated on the Rio Grande, 
100 miles south of El Paso,and Fort Davis, which 
commands the ym uss of the Apache Moun- 
tains, and 200 miles south-east of El Paso, and 50 
miles east of Rio Grande. These troops are part of 
— Carletou’s forces, which are California regi- 
ments. 


— It is reported that a well-known writer is pre- 
paring a pamphlet, which will astonish New York, 
onthe corruptions of the War Office. 

— The Committee on the Conduct of the War are 
rapidly completing their labors. Gens. Heintzelman 
Averiil and Sumner were examined on the 18th of 
February respecting Burnside’s orders being counter- 
manded by the War Department. 


—— Gen. Woodbury, in a letter to the New York 
Times, denies the current report that he was opposed 
to crossing the Rappahannock on the 21st of January, 
and did all he could to oppose it, On the contrary, he 
worked hard to further the move, The heavy rains 
were the cause. 


— Papers were found onarebel spy caught at 
Baton ey proving systematic efforts to promote 
desertions from our ranks. The rebels have made a 
standing offer to our troops that all soldiers desertin 
from our lines shall receive a safe conduct throug 
their lines, and be treated as friends, and then be sent 
North as paroled prisoners of war. 


— Gen. Rorecrans has issued an order directing 
that the name Stone river be inscribed on the nation 
colors of each regiment, and the guidon of each bat- 
tery that was engaged in the recent battles before 
Murfreesboro’. ‘(he order further states that the 
General Commanding is proud to know that there was 
nota — regiment or battery which did not, in that 

able flict, bear a meritorious part. 


Navyal.—From Memphis we learn that, on the 13th 
Feb., the new monitor gunboat Indianola ran the 
blockade of Vicksburg, in safety. She obtained 
a full view of their new batteries, who fired at her 
without touching her. 


— The Commissioners in Philadelphia, appointed 
to appraise the prize steamer Princess Royal, have 
valued her at $112,000, but $8,000 less than the ap- 
praised value of the steamer Bermuda. ‘he Govern- 
ment was willing to take the Princess Royal at, the 
sum named, but there being a legal obstacle in the 
way, Judge badwalader has ordered a sale, which will 
take place as soon as the necessary publication can be 
made, Should the vessel be bought by the Govern- 
ment, she will be at once fitted up asa guntont. As 
she is very fast, she will be valuable for blockading 
purposes. 

— The Richmond papers say that the rcbels are 
building three iron-clad rams in the Red river. 

— The Alabama has made two more captures. 
The brig Chastelaine, of Boston, and the barque Gol- 
den Rule, of New York. 

— Admiral Porter reports that the Confederate 
steamer Vicksburg was #0 much damaged by the 
Queen of the West, that she is kept afloat by barges, 














members present to constitute a legal body. 


— Askirmish took place on Feb, 13, near Bolivar, 
Tenn., between a detachment of the ist cavalry and a 
body of rebels, the result of which was about 20 
killed, wounded and captured, 

— The Cumberland river has 20 feet over the 
aaele, and is still rising. Heavy rains have been 
falling. 

— Three hundred rebels of Hindman’s army wete 
rose to death in their recent retreat from Van 

uren 


— The contrabands now at Cairo are in a dreadful 


State of disease, dirt and destitution; 1,700 are con- | 


fined in one building; 60 is the usual weekly average 
of deaths. 


— A Lieutenant in the 32d Illinois regiment, fall- 
ing in with a charming rebel siren st Nashville, 
Tennessee, became so infatuated that he some weeks 
{G0 deserted, and with the young lady escaped beyond 
tie Federal lines. The young lady was wealthy, and 

y the use of her money the pair to run the 
blockade at Charleston, and arrived at Havana, last 
hrietmas day, where they were married, and are now 
‘ving, it is said, in happiness and elegance. 

se A —y has been started in San Francisco 
called One o'Clock, Itis published at the hour indi- 
cated by the name. 

—_— Gov. Tod has declared his intention to draft in 
hio, in March, 

— Judging from the supplies which are going for- 
ward trom Ctachometh Gen’ Roseorans’s onky is not 
— to suffer at present. Capt. Gill is shipping as 

Pidly as possibie 1,000 large packeges, comprising 


and her machinery has been taken out, preparatory to 
her being destroyed. 


|_ Personal.—Mrs. Donuglas—widow of Senator 

Douglas has written a letter to a friend in relation to 
the rumor that she is about to be married again. The 
pase ting Cm is published: “ Although I live so 


gon e world seems determined to talk about me, 
: have been disturbed by rumors that I ara engaged. 
| Iho 


you will think enough of me not to allow any 
one to say such a thing to you without resentment.” 


— Gen. Scott still remains in the quiet retirement 
of his rooms, and every pleasant ne A rides out for air 
and exercise. He is necessarily feeble, but is not so 
mentally and physically exhausted as 1, recent para- 
| graph in anewspaper dese ibed. He repeives visitors 

aily, is quite cheerful, and it is know) . he is often at 
the New York Club, of which he is a member, in the 
evening, and sometimes site up till near midnight. 
| His powers of endurance as a soldier have not yet 
been exhausted in the civilian. 


— Lawley, of the London Times, thus describes 
| the rebel chief: “ Jefferson Davié is a slight, light 
| figure, little exceeding middle height, and holds him- 

self erect and straight. He was dressed in a rustic 
suit of siate-colored stuff, with a black handkerchief 

| round his neck; his manner is plain, and rather ro- 
| served and drastic; his head is well formed, with a 
fine full forehead, square and high, covered with in- 
numerable fine lines and wrinkles, features regular, 
h the check bones are too high and the jaws too 
hollow to be handsome; the lips are thin, flexible and 
| curved; the chin square, well defined; the nose very 
| regular, with wide nortrils; and eyes set, large 
full; one seems nevrly blind, and is partly covered 





high flight of stairs on the 13th 
and is much injured. 


grees from New York, was received 


army to her home in Hunt 
ing the uniform which she has spo 
months. Mrs. Owens, it seems, enlisted in the com- 
pany which hor husband had previously 


wishes, and determined to follow 
ever they mig’ 

to the field, and in the first battle which took place, 
saw him struck down dead while fighting by her side. 
She was in the service altogether cigh 
took part in three battles, and was wounded twice, 
first in the face above the right eye, and then in the 
arm, which required her to be taken to the hospital, 
where she confessed the deception, and was disch: le 
Mrs. Owens is described as a woman of considerable 
beauty, and is said to be the heroine of the neighbor- 
hood in which she resides. 


Cummins was born in Strasb 


| for six years from 1847. 


attacks of neuralgia 
tic. Wonderful to relate, he does not chew tobac- 
and is neat and clean-looking, with hair trimmed 


— Countess of Waldegrave, daughter of John 


| Braham, the famous singer, was married last month 
| in London for the fourth time. 


— The Democratic Convention in Connecticut has 


nominated Thomas H. Seymour for Governor. 


of Mass., fell down @ 
of Feb., at Worcester, 


Ex-Gov. Levi Lincoln 


— John Conneas, the new U. 8. Senator for Cali- 


fornia, is a Democrat of the Douglas school. 


— Mrs. Ben. Wood, wife of the member of Con- 
into the Roman 
atholic Church at Flushing with imposing ceremon- 


ies, recently, 


— Mrs. Mary Owens has just returned from the 
ion county, Pa., wear- 
for severa} 


oined. She 
ad married him secretly and against her father’s 
s fortunes where- 


htlead. She accompanied her husband 


un montbs, 


Obituary.—Lev. Charles Cummins, D.D., died 
at Masmtiny, Iowa, Jan. 9th, in his s7th year. Dr. 
Pa., and graduated 
ut Dickinson College, under Dr. Nesbit. He was first 
settled at Chestnut Level, Pa., then at Florida, N. Y. 
In 1852 he removed to Muscatine, 


—— The Lebanon (Pa.) Courier records the death 


—— Gen. McDowell, towards the close of his de- of Dr. George Reidenaur, the oldest physician of that 


place, who died suddenly on the 12th Feb., in the 83d 
year of his age. He had been a successful practising 
physician in Lebanon through the lifetime of the 


| present generation, and at all times commanded the 
| respect of the public. 


—— Edward 8. Terry, formerly partner of C. 
©’Connor, and one of the most eminent lawyers in 
New York, died lately in Boston, in great destitution. 

—— The Hon. Presley Sprnance died at Smyrna, 
Del., on the 13th Feb., aged 78. He was U. 8. Senator 
He was a merchant of wealth, 
prominence and integrity. His politics were Whig. 

— Col. Charles A. Knoderer, of the 167th Penn, 
volunteers, died on the 15th Feb. in the hospital at 
Suffolk, Va., from wounds received on the 30th of Jan. 
at the battle of the Deserted House, Blackwater river. 
Gen. E. D. Terry issued a very complimen general 
order on the ant soldier, regulating the funeral. 


—— Ex-Gov. Roger Sherman Baldwin died In New 
Haven, Conn., Feb. 19, aged 78. He was the grandson 
of Reger Sherman of Revolutionary memory. 

— James Hanlan, U. 8. District Attorney for 
Kentucky, died at Frankfort, Ky., of pneumonia. 
—— Commander Maxwell Woodhull! was killed on 
the 19th February at Fort Marshail, Baltimore. 

—— Mr. Drake Mills, a well-known merchant of this 
city, died on Feb. 15, at the Brevoort House, in the 
7ist year of hisage. Mr. Mille was the father-in-law 
of Fernando Wood. He leaves a very large and valu- 


his family. 


the Derelit Dispensary 
institutions, died cn Feb. 19. 
zealous and faithful in the discharge of his profvs- 
sional duties. 


Booth, di 
She was a lady of 


one child, a girl twe years old. 


this State, and 


ge from it, June 4, 1862. 
was commission 


the Cimerone. 
performed important service in the James river, 
Gen. McClellan was on the Peninsula, 


rison’s Landing trom the — shore. 
was made at night, when 

turned the fire with such Pp 

were forced to abandon their attempt. 


to the South Atlantic squadron, and after performin 
important duties on the Vlorida coast, was orde 


mudas. It was while gene! 
that she encountered a gale whic 


bravery and many endearing qualities. 


and walked out. As he closed the door behind him 


such a way that it could not be opened from the in 


decam and successfully eluded pursuit. 


and took board in Ciinton street, New York. 


of u fellow lodger and took $300 worth of 


without asking the consent of the owner. Their sud 


them, an 
was recovered, 
— Between 1 and 2 o’clock on the mornin 


new Government iron-clad st.amer Keokuk, } 
the foot of 11th street, E. R., whereby four of 


on the bodies of the four unfortunate men. 


accidental. 


consumed by fire on the 14th Feb. 

— As a little boy, 
was passing a pile of bricks in Avenue C, New York 
killed. 


—— Two murders were pe 
the night of the 18th of Feb. 


near Canton street. Thomas ks, a man 60 


breast, 
result of the injuries to his wife. 


—— Charles Lewis has been convicted at Princeton 


on the 3d of April 


For 
celebrated in Paris, The 
Cabarrus, a near relative 


next. 


a prominent citizen of New York. 





able estate to be distributed among the members of 


—— Dr. George P. Cammann, long associatod with 
aud other kindred benevolent 
Dr. Cammann was ever 


—— Mary, wife of the celebrated actor, Edwin 
at Dorchester, Mass., Feb. 21, aged 23. 

_ worth, and much beloved by 
her husband and a large circle of friends. She leaves 


—— Commander Maxwell Woodhull was born in 
He 
Lieutenant, July 17, 1843, and pro- 
moted to commander in 1862, when he took charge of 
While in command of that vessel he 
while 
ln July last 
the enemy sought to shell the Union camps at Har- 
The attack 
ommander Woodhull re- 

recision that the enemy 
After the 
evacuation of the Peninsula the Cimerone was ordered 


by Admiral Wilkes, to join his squadzon in the Ber. | . Chit-Chat.—Delightful 
\y y! oe 

so damaged her 
that she was sent to Baltimore for repairs. Cum- | #4 if somethi 
mander Woodhull was beloved and respected for his 


Accidents and Offences.—A_ well-dressed 
man eutered the banking-house of Seitz & Co., in 
Detroit, one evening last week, made a few inquiries 


he slipped a stick through the handle of the door in 


side, and then deliberately kicked out a pane of glass 
in the window and gathored up all the money within 
his a amounting, it is acapents, to nearly $500, 


— A runaway couple lately eloped from Boston 
Bei 

out of funds, the “‘ male bird” entered the bedvoons 
reenbacks 


den « me next day led to suspicion falling on 
with the assistance of the police the money 


of 
Saturday, Feb. 14, an explosion occurred on board the 
ing at 
the men 
employed on board of her were instantly killed, and 
another was 80 seriously scalded that it is believed he 
cannot recover. Coroner Ranney held an inquest in 
the afternoon, at the 1ith Precinct te wy up- 
‘The ver- 
dict of the jury decides that the occurrence was purely 


—— The Newhall House, Mjlwaukee, was partially 


niue, John Domhauser, 


on the 1ith Feb., it gave way, and the pvor child was | , —~ A corres 


trated in Brooklyn on 
ichael McLaughlin is 
charged with kicking his wife to death while under 
the influence of intoxicating liquors, in Park Avenue, 
ears 
of age, while intoxicated, got into a dispute with his 
wife, when he took a kettle of boiling water from the 
stove, and poured its contents over her neck and 
He was arrested and committed to await the 


N. J., of the murder of Jamcs Rowland, the jeweller, 
in November last, and has becn sentenced to be hung 


— A marriage of distinction was recentiy 
arties were Robert Louis 
the family of the Empress 
of France (employed under the Emperor), ard Miss 
Jenika Pearce, eldest daughter of George Pearce, Eeq., 


— The last sensation in Paris is aman who has & 
ates genres for making and fitting women’s dresses. 
e is ‘ed the Pontiff of the Petticoat. He not only 
makes the ladies’ dresses, but he puts the dresses on 
the ladies. Sometimes as many as 50 ages are in 
front of his door et the same time, the feminine 
owners being u rs having their dresses put on, 
as adress should be put on. For cutting a dress he 
charges $10; for dressing a lady, he charges $15 for 
fitting her for a dinner, and $25 for party. 

— Apropos of Prussian royalty, I have been told 
a pleasant anecdote of the Princess Royal. She was 
playfully accosted, a few days , by her father-in- 

aw, who complained that she did not choose om | 
more to talk politics to him. “I dare not,” repli 
the Princess (in the story), “ now-a-days, that your 
loyal su are suspected when they utter their 
opinions. I am very loyal and do not want to get in 
ascrape.” The Berliners have a rooted notion that 
the Prince and Princess Royal are thoroughly Con- 
stitutional, and that they silently disapprove the poll- 
tical attitude of “ papa.’ 

Some time since the Evening Post described 
the ceremonies of the opening of a railroad to Ephe- 
sus. Now we have news of a project for a tele h 
to Jerusalem! It is reported that the Syrian tele- 
graph is already in operation as far as Ourfa, at the 

p of the Desert, beyond the Euphrates, and a branch 
line will soon be extended to Aleppo, Damascus and 
Beyrout, from which latter station a line will run 
north to Joppa and Jerusalem. 


— A Belgian glassblower has latcly blown two 
large bottles, each of a capacity of 624 gallons, and 
—— 60 pounds. They were blown at the glase- 
works of Lefevre & Co. at el , and are nearly 
double the size of the largest bottles heretofore 
made, 


— Acocordin 
nearly one- 

marry, three millions of females are 
their own exertions for support. 


— The French soldiers at Vera Cruz call the 
cemetery of that city the jardin d'acclimatation—a 
most lugubrious pun. 


— The Court of Common Pleas at Westminster 
Hall, England, has decided that a lawyer’s fee is a 
mere honorarium, and if not paid in advance, cannot 
be collected at all, if the client refuse to pay. 


—— The gentleman who recently was ejected from 
a railway car in Canada for insis as en paying his 
fare in silver coin, has recovered $250 damages from 
the company. 


—— Catalari, one of the Maori kings of New Zealand, 
has just published the first number of his new = 
He says: “ The press, which has arrived at arau- 
wahia, from it proceeds the newspapers, ex ngly 
powerful to settle matters! When it comes to you, 
the price is three pence; pay it, if you approve. The 
ood of this press is to carry our intentions to the 
ribes of the world; because steadfagtly fixed are the 
words of the beginning—Faith, love, law!” : 


—— Women are not permitted to appear as public 
lecturers in France. One Mdlle, Roger, who cssayed 
to “improve the minds of the people? by addresses 
from the rostrum, has been thrown from pillar to 
post for two or three months, seeking in vain for the 
official permit, without which nothiny can be done in 
France, and ly been informed by the Imperial 
Council of Public Instruction that her request cannot 
be granted. ; 


-— Sir Elkanah Armitage, of Manchester, England, 
has fed and ciothed the whole of his workpeople, 
some 1,200 in number, ever since the mills have been 
closed, and intends to do so as long as the necessity 
may last. He has been heard to say: “I will share 
my preperty with my distressed workpeople ae long 
as I have ashilling left; this is my special mission. 
And as I do not ask the public to give to one who has 
been in my employ. but take the whole burden on my 
self, so it will account for no large eum appearing 
against my name in the subscription list.” 


— Emma Livry, the danseuse, who was burned 
during a rehearsal, at the Grand Opera, in Paris, re- 
cently, was at the point of death at the last accounts. 
She had on 15 petticoats, and taking fire from the 
footlights, they made a column of fire 15 feet high. 
She 1an shrieking about the stage, all avoiding her, 
until a fireman threw her down and extinguished the 
flames. 


— Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee, has been 
5 nee ey | out, in his sermons, against Stonewall 
Jackson in most truculent style. The Glasgow cor- 
respondent of the Montreal Herald says that the 
preacher denounces the Secesh General as “‘ a miser- 
able caricature of Oliver Cromwell; aman who wrote 
sentimental poetry, and preached sermons and made 
prayers before his soldiers on behalf of the most 

iabolical plant of hell that existed in this world. 
The sympathy felt for him by many in this country 
(he said) was disgraceful to it, and did not relieve the 
deep damnation of public reproach which his conduct 
so richly deserved.” 


to a recent article in a magazine, 
of the women of England never 
1rown upoR 


gd Ino says the first 
time she was kissed she felt like a vase of roses 
swimming in honey and ea-decologne, She also felt 

was ae through her nerves on 
fect of diamonds, escorted ?, several little cupids in 
chariots drawn by angels, shaded by honeysuckles, 
and the whole spread with melted rainbows. 


—— A country paper speaking of a person who is 
lecturing in order to get means to obtain an educa- 
tion, acontemporary says there are other professional 
lecturera who should devote the proceeds of their 
. | lectures to a similar purpese. 


— The Portland Argus thinks it matters little 
dentists have raised the price of putting in teeth, as, 
if prices of food continue to rise as they have been 
doing, there will be very little use for them. 


— What yy creatures girls are. Offer one of 
them good wages to work for you, and ten chances to 
one if the old woman can spare any of her girls; but 
just propose matrimony, and see if they don’t jump at 
-| the chance of working a lifetime for their victuals 
and clothes. 


— A darkey gives quite an amusing description of 
the desperation with which the Confederates fought 
at Murfreesboro’, He says they shot mules out of 
theircannons. “’Fore God, massa,” said he to his 
master, “I seed it wid my own eyes! I seed ’em 
shoot a mule out of a cannon, and it hit Gen, Mc- 
Cook’s horse behind, and it went cleau through him! 
I ’clare it did!” 


-— A Delaware paper has a department for humor. 
These are its contents: 

*“ At Montmartre Cemetery a tombstone has been 
erected with a colossal tear carved on it, and the 
words underneath : ‘ ny how we loved him!’ 

“ A duel was fought in Mississippi lately by 8. K. 
Knott and A. W.Shott. The result was, Knott was 
shot, and Shott was not. In thosc circumstances we 
would rather have been Shott than Knott.” 


mdent of the Petersburg £2; 3 
tells the following as the latest story about Stone- 
wall Jackson: “ The night after the battle a council 
of war was held by Gen. Lec, to which all of his Gen- 
erals.of Division were invited. Gen. Jackson slept 
throughout the proceedings, and, upou being waked 
and asked for his opinion, curtly said: ‘ Drive ’em in 
the river! drive ‘em in the river!” , 


—— A Delaware reays that when Gen. Tom 
Thumb was introdu to the President atthe White 
House the other night, Mr. Lincolu said, “ Well, 
General, what is your opinion of the war, as a mili- 
tary man?” The Gen replied, ‘My opinion is 
» | that my friend Barnum would settle the whole affair 
in a month !” . 


—— There isa pauper woman inthe parish of Eden- 
killie, Scotland, who is eo old that she cannot tell her 
own ; and no one else is better informed. Recently 
a gentleman called on her, and among other ques- 
tions inquired her age. She replied, “ Indeed, sir, I 
dinna ken; but I’m sure am a thoosand at ony rate!” 
She is still able to move about, and bids fair to add 
yet another year or two to the number. 
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| Her life with this husband, whom she did love,| She now knew that he was imperfect, fallible,| “What « ” returned her 
was one of vicissitude, of poverty, of misfortune, | liable to error. husband. “ Your taste then has beceme corrupted. 
| of struggle and privation, but of real happiness. She perhaps loved him more—but she esteemed | Like an Esquimaux, you prefer your delicacies in 

She loved and she was beloved. That is heaven | him less. He was no longer the deity he had | aputrid ce 
| to a woman. been. “Don't be » Phil, and don’t affect te 





THE EVENING STAR. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


Lean from the lattice, lady bright, 

Trifle no more with the pensive guitar, 
For the sun, in an ebbing ocean of light, 

Is anchored, to wait for the evening star. 


And yonder the palace windows blaze; 
Such radiant gold from the west they win, 
That you say, in a sort of pretty amaze, 
“Surely there must be a sun within!” 


Over your head a rose-vine clings, 
Deftly the long stems climb and lace, 

And a full red bud in the west wind swings, 
Brushing the rose of your beautiful face. 


Lean from the lattice, lady sweet! 
The wind is blowing the bud apart, 

And one is coming adown the street 
To open to you his princely heart. 


But your lips are touched by ascornful smile: 
“What is he but a boy?” you say. 

“If I bent to him for a little while, 
It was only the whim of a lady gay,” 


Trifle again with the vibrant guitar! 
But the boy you scorn has reached your 
side, 
And, looking away at the evening star, 
You drop for a moment your sceptre of 
pride. 


The star is leaning out of the skies, 
To hearken to passionate words and low; 
“Tlove’—and ‘I love,” your heart replies, 
Whether your lips assent or no. 


What if you turn his fear to joy? 
Yield him the heart he dares implore, 
Lean on the swelling breast ef the boy, 
And love him—and love him for evermore. 


Your cheeks are hot, oh, lady proud! 
They prate of the pained heart’s rapid 
throes ; 
But over the star there sweeps a cloud, 
And you—are crushing the half-blown rose! 


Fine is the pride of the steady eye, 

Of the curving lip and the stately head; 
Measured and clear, with never a sigh, 

Are the words of the cruel falsehood said! 


Now close the shutters and light the lamp, 
Recklessly toy with the merry guitar; 

The wind of the west is cool and damp, 
And—what care you for the evening star? 


And yet, and yet, oh, lady fair, 
If yonder palace you think to win, 

With its windows blazing with gold; ‘beware 
How you fancy there is a sun within! 


Else, pierced by a lifelong pain, I ween, 
Robbed of all love light, cheated of joy, 
Even you, lady, may pine to lean 
On the noble, burning heart of a boy, 


Nov. 1862. 





PRIZE STORY 


No. 7. 


A MURDER FOR LOVE! 


By Kathcart. 





HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


| 
Tae world had not gone well with Mr. 


hilip Thurber, 
’ “ had been for ten years a married man. The 
nly real happiness he had ever known had come 


\ him through his marriage. 
His wife loved him. 
s/t Year before she married him she had buried « 
pene whom she had never loveda 
er lite with that husband whom she had never 
hi m one of lux ease and ov . 
Comfort, but of real — 


| | believe that she was beautiful—but she knew that 


| This lady was given to the habit of silently com- 
| paring her condition with that of the married wo- 
men of her acquaintance. In these comparisons 
she found endless sougces of self-gratulation and 


| pride. 
_ She believed that she possessed her husband’s 
entire confiden d his first and only love. He 


concealed nothing from her. She knew his trials, 
for she shared and lightened them. She gloried in 

_the oneness which she believed existed between 
them. 


She was older than her husband. She did not 


| in his eyes she was the perfection of all that was 
| beautiful. She knew that he loved her with passion 
| ——that he never left her without regret nor returned 
, to her without joy; that he had neither thought nor 

eye for other women ; that his triumphs—for some- 
| times his talents commanded triumphs for him— 
| were only sweet because they pleased her; that he 
| lived only for her and that he would die with her. 

It was all true. Such was the love of Philip 
Thurber for his wife. She returned it in all its 
fervor. a 

But there was a worm that gnawed at Philip 
Thurber’s heart. 

At the time of his marriage his wife had brought 
to him some money. Not a great sum—no more 
than a few thousand dollars. 

It is the law of the being of such women as Philip 
Thurber’s wife to invest the one they love with 
every attribute of manly wisdom, goodness and 
power. Not content with loving their husbands or 
lovers for what they really are, they insist on 
worshipping them for what they might be. 

Mrs. Thurber might safely have loved her hus- 
band for his genius as a man of letters; for the 
purity of his life; for the fervor and constancy of 
his devotion to her. But she likewise had believed 
him to be incapable of committing an error in the 
management of money. 

She was not cold and calculating enough to have 
entertained doubts as to the safety of her money 
when placed in his hands. During her brief court- 
ship neither she nor he gave the matter any thought. 
Upon their marriage her fortune became his with- 
out limitation or reservation. 

He had not wasted it in riotous living, nor had he 
expended it in any extravagant or selfish manner. 
With her full approbation, and even to her delight, 
he had invested it in certain literary and political 
enterprises that to him appeared to promise suc- 
cess. These speculations had failed, and the whole 
of his wife’s fortune had been swallowed up. 

She never reproached him, and never appeared 
to mourn the loss of the money. She never alluded 
to its loss. She bore the privations and trials that 
followed, not only with calmness and courage, but 
even with cheerfulness. She ,clung closer to him 
who had impoverished her. 

But Philip Thurber did not €onceal from him- 
self that his wife had been rudely awakened from 
one of her delusions regarding him. 

Prior to this she had believed him to be a fault- 
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He loved this woman with a passion so profound 
—perhaps we should say with a selfishness so re- 
fined and etherealized—that the thought of thus 
having lost ‘even this fragment of her worship was 
irrepressibly painful to him. 

He dwelt upon this thought until his mind be- 
came morbidly sensitive and diseased in regard 
thereto. He conceived the monstrous idea that 
unless he could obtain possession of a sum equal 
or greater to that which he had taken from his wife, 
and thereby restore her to that position of comfort 
and affluence from which he had dragged her, he 
never could be happy. To attain this sum he had 
labored. A bare competenee—sometimes not even 
that—had been the only fruit of his toil. 

Mrs. Thurber fancied she knew the heart of her 
husband. She knew nothing of the worm that 
gnawed that heart. 


THE LETTER. 


The tenth anniversary of their wedding day had 
arrived. Mr. Thurber sat in the breakfast parlor 
of his home, awaiting the entrance of his wife. 

It was their custom to make festivals of these | 
anniversaries. They always spent them together. | 
Philip would do no work am, these y daye—he | 
made them sacred to their loves. To his wife, | 
never so happy as when with her husband, never 
happy, indeed, unless when with him, these days 
were seasons of unmixed happiness. 





On this morning, after a sleepless night, Philip | 


had arisen with languor and depression. He en- | 
deavored to appear as usual, but his wife saw that 
he was ill. She promised herself the felicity of de- 
taining him in the house for several days, and the 
pleasure of nursing him. 

His wife entered the room. He rose, took her in | 
his arms, and kissed her tenderly. { 

She was a weman made to be kissed. Small in | 
stature; faultless in shape; graceful ; health bloom- 
ing upon her soft, warm cheek; sunlight gleaming 
upon her brown hair; happiness sparkling in her 
eyes; love hiding in the dimples around her little | 
mouth. 

Philip kissed her teriterly ; held her in his arms 
a moment, looking at her sweet and fresh face ; and | 
then kissed her passionately—so passionately that 
the little woman blushed like a young girl, and felt | 
her heart bound with happiness and pride. 

* Did you wonder where I had gone, Phil?” said 
she, and her voice was soft and sweet; ‘I have 
been to the city—you are not to go out of the house 
to-day, my lord and master, and I fancied you 
might fret about your letters. So I went to your | 
office and got the mail for you. I can’t talk if you 
stop my mouth in that fashion, Phil. Ten letters, 
my love—but you shall not have one of them un- 
less you behave yourself with more propriety and 
decorum, and unless I am satisfied that reading 
them will not make your head ache again.” 

And she turned away to divest herself of her hat 
and shawl. 

“You are too good, Anna,” said her husband. 
“You spoil me.” 


misunderstand me. For if you are not good you 
shall not have your letters.” 

“I think I shall sentence you to read them te 
me—that will be a new sensation, and a deliciously 
lazy and luxurious one. Ten letters, you said—it 
will require an hour to get through them, unless, 
indeed, they should be duns, in which case we may 
consider them done already.” 

“Such violent attempts at wit, my love, will in- 
crease your headache. Be quiet, now, while I 
prepare to read.” 

She drew a chair to her husband's side, but he, 
apparently in no haste to ascertain the contents of 





his correspondence, offered her a seat upon his 
knee, and folded her in his arms. 

“Darling,” said he, as he smoothed her soft hair 
upon her forehead, ‘darling, are you happy this 
morning ?” 

She looked up into his face, and although the 
tears trembled in her eyes, she smiled. 

“Yes, Philip, I am happy. More happy now 
than ever. Every year happier than before.” 

“‘ This is the tenth year, darling,” he continued; 
‘ten happy, tranquil years. Heaven sent you to 
me, Anna.” 

** And I make you happy ?” she asked. 

The little woman had asked this question innu- 
merable times, and never wearied of hearing its 
answer. This time it was answered by ao kiss. 
Husband and wife were silent for a while, thinking 
of the past and of each other’s love. 

“I think you are too good for me, Philip,” said 
she at last. “I oftenthink so. You are so much 





“T like you best spoiled,” she replied. 


better than I am. You have none of my faults. 


| You are never petulant, never unreasonable, never 


D 


The Fatal Letier 


, Cross. 
a oe Co ee 


| t And then I know yeu love me,” she exclaimed, 
passionately. “I have tried to be werthy of you, 
my husband. I know that I am aot worthy 

| “Hush! hush! my love!” said he, stopping her 

| mouth with kisses. 

| And then there was a happy silence again for a 
few moments. She was the first to break it. 

“Do you know, Phil,” said she, still lying in his 
arms, and with her face resting on his breast, “‘ do 
you know that I met Mrs. Owleye this morning, in 

ithe city. If there is a woman I despise, it is she. 
She is the queen of hypocrites. I would not have 
that woman’s doubting, suspicious, evil-believing 
' mature for ten times her wealth.” 





‘| “Never mind Mrs. Owleye this morning, Anna.” 


“ But I wished to tell you, Phil, what she said. 
| I never yet have told you what cause I had to hate 
| her, although it has often been on my tongue. Be- 

fore we were married, darling, that woman was very 
intimate with me. I did not know her then so well 
as Ido now. She learned that we were to be mar- 
ried, and she came bustling in my room one morn- 
ing— 
««* What ridiculous story is this I hear,’ said she, 
‘concerning youand Mr. Thurber! I hear you are 
to be married.’ 
***T hope so,’ I replied. 
“** Indeed!’ she sneered; ‘you tempt me to re- 


| peat to you Hamlet’s reproaches to his mother. 


What do you know of this man? He is poor, with- 
out influence, without position—nay, he is un- 
known. How long have even you knowa him? 
What assurance have you that he is not an adven- 
turer—that he has not left a Mrs. Thurber behind 
him, who will turn up again some day like Mrs 


| Pillicoddy’s drowned husband did ?’ 


Philip shuddered. It was fortunate that his wife 
did not see how ghastly his face had grown. He 
did not speak. 

“I silenced her very quickly, Phil,” continued 
his wife, “and ordered her to leave me. I told her 
I was proud of your love—that any woman in the 
city would be proud of it. What did I want to 
know of you but that you loved me? I quarrelled 
with her that morning, and we have never. been 
friends since then. But this morning she met me, 
and as she passed me she asked, ‘ Pray has that 
Mrs. Thurber turned up again yet, my dear ?’” 

“Tf the woman had a husband, Anna, I would 
cause him to compel his wife to be civil; but we 
cannot fight a woman, darling,” said Philip 
huskily. 
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His wife laughed lightly—laughed in the lightness 
and happiness of her heart. 

“Oh, she does not trouble me, Phil,” she said; 
“ghe is only jealous of my happiness, and I can 
pardon her insolence. Come, let me read your 
letters.” 

She disengaged herself from her husband’s em- 
brace, seated herself on a stool at his foot, and drew 
forth the letters from her pocket. 

“ Here they are, love,” she said. “Ten of them. 
Six are from Washington, franked by senators. 
We will read them first. Two are from New York 
—from your publishers, I suppose. One is from 
home—and this one is unknown. Who is this 
from, Phil ?” 

And she held up before his eyes a letter, inclosed 
in a white envelope, and dirccted in a delicate hand- 
writing. 

His face had been pale before, but what now 
blanched it to deathly whiteness, and brought that 
look of horror and dismay into his eyes? 

His wife uttered an exclamation of alarm, and 
rose hastily to her feet, dropping the letters upon 
the carpet. 

‘* What is it, Phil? Are youill? What shall I 
do! What shall I get for you? Can you not speak 
to me!” 

And she wrung her hands in dismay. Philip 
recovered his composure in a moment. 

* Don’t be alarmed, birdie,” he said; “ I thought 
Iwas about to faint. I have felt very strangely all 
the morning, and you know I could eat nothing at 
breakfast. I am better now; but give me some 
bramdy, please, and that will strengthen me. Don’t 
be frightened, love.” 

She hurried out of the reom to procure what he 
had asked for. 

As the door closed upon her Philip hastily 
picked up the letter in the white envelope from the 
carpet, his hands trembling as with the palsys He 
was abeut to thrust it in his pocket, but hesitated. 

“She will ask about it,” he muttered. He 


opened it. 
It contained these words : 


“ At last I am free and have come to you. I 
know that you have waited for me. I will arrive at 
the T—— Hotel at six this evening. I will expect 
you there. 

‘Thine, as in the past and for ever, 
“Kare.” 

Again that look of horror overspread his face. 
He groaned aloud. 

“Oh, my God! my God!” he exclaimed. 

Suddenly he grew calm; the color returned to his 
face, he breathed freely again. He looked toward 
her door by which his wife had left the room. 

‘¢ At least you shall be saved, my darling,” he 
said aloud. 

The words contained in the letter, which he still 
held in his hand, filled only one side of the sheet on 
which they were written. He tore the sheet in half 
and placed the written portion within his bosom. 
Taking a pencil from his pocket, he wrote upon the 
other half of the sheet these words, in a feigned 
hand: 

“OLp Ffttow—Come to the T—— to-night 
for an hour. Business of importance to you will 
be transacted there. I want you to meet Wilson 
and Weir. You can secure them and their busi- 
ness. They authorize me to offer yeu very liberal 


terms, Come at six. 
“ Faithfully, 


He refolded this sheet, replaced it in the enve- 
lope and reseated himself, with the unsealed letter 
in his hand, just as his wife re-entered the room. 
She carried a decanter of brandy and a glass, with 
which she hurried to his side. He poured out some 
of the liquor and drank it eagerly. 

“Tam all right now,” said he, gaily; ‘‘ I ought 
to be whipped for alarming you so needlessly. But 
I did feel very queer. Set down the bottle, darling, 
and come back to our letters; I promise you that I 
will not go off again.” 

She still seemed-anxious and disturbed; but the 
tone of his voice, atid the flush upon his cheek re- 
assured her. She seated herself. 

‘*I opened the unknown letter while you were 
absent,” said he. “ It is from Farlin. He wishes 
me to come to the T—— to-night, to meet those 
rich clients. But I can’t leave my wife to-night. 
Here is his letter.” 

She read it—she seemed to ponder over it. Her 
husband watched her narrewly but furtively. 

“Will you lose these men, if you de not go to- 
night ?” asked she at length. 

“T suppose so,” he answered. ‘They are on 
their way home, and I presume will not wait over 
to-night.” 

“If you are well enough then,” she said, with a 
sigh, “you ought to go. , It}will be hard to lose 
you, even for an hour onthis night—the night we 
have always spent together; but I must not be too 
selfish. Iam anxious for your fame, my love, and 
you have told me of what this case might do for 
you, if it came into your hands. I must not stand 
in the way. I will nurse you all day, and if you 
are well enough at six I must let yougo. An hour 
will not last always.” 

A sigh of relief escaped from Philip’s breast. 
He thanked his wife with a kiss. 


FOR HER SAKE. 


FAaRLIn.” 


A few moments before six o’clock that evening 
Philip Thurber entered the office of the T—— 
Hotel. Advancing to the clerk’s desk he glanced 
at the register of arrivals. He saw the name there 
for which he looked. 

“ Mrs. Catherine Davis and servant, No. 90.” 

*“ Please send my card to that lady,” said he to 
the clerk. 

Philip walked into the bhj-room of the hotel, 
called for brandy and drank freely. Returning to 
the office a bell boy confronted him. 

“The lady in No. 90 wishes you to come up to 
her rooms, sir,” said the boy. 

‘Show me the way.” 


Up the winding stairs the pair proceeded. Philip 
suddenly caught a glimpse of his face, reflected in 
a mirror hanging upon the wall. He saw that his 
countenance was pale, and distorted with agony. 

“‘ This will not do,” he muttered. “I know the 
way now,” he added to the boy, turning away his 
face from him, “‘ you need go no farther.” 

The boy loeked curiously at him, but left him. 
Philip walked backward and forward through the 
hall for a few moments. Pausing before a light, he 
drew from his breast a miniature of his wife, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

“Tt is for your sake, darling,” he said. 
for you. You shall be saved.” 

His face grew calm again; his composure re- 
turned. He replaced the portrait in his bosom, 
and advanced boldly to the door of No. 90. 

His hand was upon the handle of the lock. He 
knew what awaited him upon the other side of that 
door. He knew that when he should again pass 
out of that door the stains of a terrible crime would 
be upon his soul. 

But there was yet time to retreat. Should he go 
back? 

A vision rose before him. He saw his home. 
He saw his wife preparing the feast that was to 
celebrate this anniversary of his wedding day. He 
saw her look anxiously at the clock, and count the 
minutes that must yet go by ere he returned. He 
saw her open the window, and lean out iato the 
dark night, listening for his footsteps. He saw 
her eye brighten and her cheek glow as he came. 

“It is for you that I do this,” he again mur- 
mured. ‘The end must sanctify the means.” 

He turned the knob of the door. It opened. He 
entered the room, and the door closed behind him. 

At that moment his wife, engaged in fact as he 
had imagined her to be, suddenly felt a sharp pain 
in her heart. She shivered, and her blood ran 
cold. She looked at the clock. 

“Tt will be fifteen minutes more before Philip 
returns,” said she, faintly. 


“Tt is 


ROOM NO. 90. 


“It is twelve years since we parted, Philip. Do 
you find me changed ?” 

“You are only more beautiful than ever, Kate,” 
he replied, almost wildly. 

It would indeed be difficult to believe that she 
ever had been more beautiful than she was at that 
moment. 

They sat upon the sofa together. His arm was 
around her waist—his cheek touched hers—her 
hand was clasped in his. 

A woman of regal beauty. Voluptuous in form, 
with eyes of passion and tenderness; an oval face, 
shaded by hair of midnight blackness; cheeks 
mantling with rich and hot blood. A costume 
faultless in taste, and yet of dazzling splendor; 
jewels flashing upon her bosom, her arms, and her 
delicate fingers. 

“T know that through all these weary years you 
were awaiting me,” she said. “I know that 
through them all you have remained faithful to me. 
I have come at last to reward you.” 

**But tell me what has occurred,” he replied. 
**Remember that as yet I know nothing. Re- 
member that all this while I thought you dead.” 

** But still you were faithful to my memory. Is 
it not so?” 

“Kate—” 

“You need not tel! me! Do notI knowit? Do 
you fancy that I could doubt you? Have I not, 
daily and hourly, for twelve years past, repeated to 
myself the words you uttered when we last parted ? 
‘They separate us now,’ you said; ‘but we will 
be united again. Love is omnipotent, and love 
will reunite us.’” 

‘And your husband!” asked Philip, his voice 
trembling as he spoke. 

“He died a week ago. Do younot understand? 
His death has set me free to ceme to you.” 

* Ah!” 

‘Listen, Philip. I will make a very short story 
of what I have to say, for I am impatient of the 
past, and look only tothe future. Ah! the future 
lies before us, a paradise !” 

“ My peerless Kate——” 

“When, on that fatal night, our love was disco- 
vered, and we were separated, I confess it now, I 
was weak. I was young then, Philip, and the 
trammels of youth were still upon me. I fancied 
all was lost. They alltold me so. Disgrace and 
shame stared me in the face. But disgrace und 
shame were nothing to me could I share them with 
you. Shared with you, shame would not be shame. 
‘Upon your brow share is ashamed to sit.’ I 
told them so. I said that all I cared for was your 
love—that all I asked was a life with you. Seeing 
this they tempted me with a lure I could not resist. 
They placed in my hands the issue of your life or 
death.” 

“I do not understand you.” 

“ My husband had sat by in silence, listening to 
the mingled reproaches and entreaties of my mo- 
ther and my brothers. Suddenly he rose. ‘There 
has been too much of this,’ he said, taking me by 
the hand, ‘come with me.’ And he led me to our 
chamber. ‘Kate,’ he said, ‘you know me. That 
which I say Ido. All that you have done I know. 
You have dishonored my bed, you have played the 
harlot with your lover. I never loved you. I hate 
you now. ButI do love my own good name. Be- 
fore high Heaven I swear you shall not shame it. 
Thus far the secret of your shame and mine is 
known only to these relatives of yours, and to your 
paramour. You love him, you affirm. Elect, then, 
whether he shall die or live. Resign him now and 
for ever—dismiss him in my presence—see him no 
more, and attempt to hold no com»,unication of 
any kind with him, and live with me as my wife, 
in name, and he shall live. Refuse, and he shall 


die. Swear to do my will, or the bleod of Thurber 
be upon your head.’ I believed all he said; he 
gave ine no time for deliberation ; he demanded an 
instant decision. I ‘could not resist. I yielded. 





| You were summoned—you came—I pronounced 





the words my husband had placed in my mouth— 
you heard them, but believed them not. How I 
blessed you in my heart for your constant faith. 
It inspired me with a hope that I have cherished 
through all these weary years, and which is realized 
to-night. We parted. That same night my hus- 
band and myself left our home for England. On 
reaching New York he caused the notice of my 
death to be published, and contrived that you 
should see it. We sailed for England, and it is 
only a fortnight since that we returned. My hus- 
band was dying as we landed. He lingered for a 
few days, and then expired ingamy arms. He had 
been very kind to me during the last few years. 
He never reproached me. He once ventured to 
say that he had learned to love me. I kept my 
vow faithfully. I made no attempt to communi- 
cate with you. I contrived to inform myself from 
time to time of the fact that you were still alive, 
and that was all. He learned to trustme. An 
hour before he died he placed in my hands his will, 
giving me all he possessed. It is yours now. It is 
not much, Phil, but it is enough to make us com- 
fortable all our lives. I have only one more word 
to say. I have been warned that I am the subject 
of adisease that may kill me at any moment. It 
is incurable. I may live to be old—I may die to- 
night. Reflecting on this uncertainty, I sacrificed 
one day to make your wealth secure. I remained 
one day at home, after burying my husband, to ex- 
ecute a will giving you all that he left me. The 
paper is in my desk yonder. That is all. I have 
never ceased to love you, darling, and never 
doubted but that this happy day wouldcome. I: 
has come, and at last I am in peace.” 

And smiling in the face of Philip, she leaned to- 
ward him, drew his head downward, and kissed 
him. 

“Yes, darling,” she continued, passionately, ‘I 
am yours. Do with me as youwill. I have ven- 
tured, through all these years, to dream of this 
ending of my grief, and beginning cf my happi- 
ness. I have pictured myself as your wife. If it 
is in your heart to thus honor me you will fill my 
cup of happiness to the brim. If not, still I am 
content. I am yours, at least—yours, if only your 
servant. I know you love me: I know you have 
always loved me; I know that no other love has 
ever pushed me from your heart.” 

Philip seemed unable to speak. He threw his 
arms around her, strained her to his bosom, and 
passionately embraced her. Her face became ra- 
diant with happiness. 

The clock struck seven. 

Philip started trom the sofa, and walked across 
the room. 

At that moment his wife, again opening the win- 
dow of her room, looked out into the thick dark- 
ness, and watched for his return. 


THE MURDER. 


“You have not dined ?” inquired Mrs. Catherine 
Davis, an hour afterwards. 

“No,” said Philip, thinking as he spoke, with a 
keen sense of remorse, of his wife awaitimg his 
return that she might eat with him. 

“T have ordered dinner, and it awaits us in the 
next room. Let us dine together.” 

Her maid opened the door of communication 
with the adjoining apartment, and disclosed a table 
set for two persons. 

The man and the woman sat down to eat to- 
gether. There was wine upon the table, and Philip 
began to drink freely, urging his companion to do 
the same. She smilingly refused, saying that her 
physicians had warned her that the disease which 
threatened her would be aggravated by the use of 
stimulants. 

“Life is so precious to me now,” she added, 
“that I could not bear to die, except it were for 
your sake, Philip.” 

** Would you die for my sake?” he asked, with 
sudden vehemence. 

“Can you doubt it?” she said. “If my death 
were wanting to make you happy I could not live.” 

Philip laughed and changed the subject. 

The repast drew to anend. Philip eat nothing, 
but continued to drink freely. The dessert was 
placed upon the table. The waiters withdrew, and 
the two were left alone. ‘The evening was rapidly 
wearing away. The agitation of Philip, which had 
been partially repressed, returned in full force. He 
grew pale, restless and nervous. 

* You have a blind faith in me, have you not?” 
he suddenly asked. 

“Not a blind faith, Philip. I know you, an 
trust you because I know you.” 

“ You have not asked me of my life during these 
years of absence ?” 

“ You shall tell it me hereafter. To-night I care 
not for the past. The happy present and the glo- 
rious future, opening before me like the Paradise 
of God, fill my heart.” 

«In all this time have you never feared that I 
might forget you, or yield to some other woman 
the heart that once was yours.” 

“Never. I knew it could not be. You swere to 
love me always, and I knew that you would keep 
that oath. I had known you from a child; we were 
children together. The very essence of your being 
was Truth. I knew you were true to me, although 
you thought your love was buried in the grave.” 

“* What if you had been deceived ?” 

“It is impossible.” 

“ Yes, it is impossible, as you say; but what if it 
had been so?” 

The face ef the woman grew dark and lowering. 
Her lips, tightly pressed together, assumed an ex- 
pression of anger that was terrible in one so beau- 
tiful. The veins in her forehead swelled; her hands 
convulsively closed together. 

“ Philip,” she said, in a voice thick and choked, 
“ had it been so, I would have pardaned you, but I 
would have killed the woman who stole you from 
me.” 

He shuddered at the tone of her voice, more than 
at her words. But almost insgfWy she recovered 





her natural voice, and the cloud vanished from he; 
face. 

“Why do we torment ourselves with such fap. 
tasies ?” she said, cheerily. ‘* Let us be more wise. 
Would you like to have a record of every day of 
my life for the past twelve years? It will show 
you how every day I breathed your name in my 
prayers to Heaven, and besought the dawning of 
this day. I kept a little journal all this while, hig. 
den from all eyes but my own. I pleased myself 
by thinking that some day I would place it in you; 
hands. I will give it to you now.” 

She rose and left the room. 

Philip drew from his pocket a little vial. It cop. 
tained a few drops of a colorless fluid. 

He took a peach from the table, pared it, ang 
divided it. Upon one portion he emptied the cop. 
tents of the vial. 

As he replaced the empty vial in his pocket, the 
woman re-entered, and laid upon the table a packet 
of little books, tied together with ribbon. 

* You shall take them with you when you leaye 
me,” she said. ‘Perhaps you will like to reag 
them.” 

She reseated herself. 

“My appetite has arrived at length,” said Philip, 
eating half of the peach which he had prepared, 
“That is delicious! Try it, Kate.” 

And he handed to her the half of the peach upon 
which he had emptied the contents of the vial. 

She tasted it. 

“Tt is bitter, I fancy,” said she. 

“I think not,” he replied. “Eat it, will you 
not ?” 

She smiled and swallowed it. 

The clock of the hotel struck eleven, as Philip 
descended the stairs and re-entered the office. The 
clerk spoke to him as he advanced toward the desk 
and offered him a seat behind it. Philip sat down, 
and taking a cigar began to smoke. 

** That is an old and valued friend of mine whom 
you have in No. 90,” said he. ‘She will remain 
here for some time. Will you see that she is made 
comfortable? She is wealthy and will prove a good 
customer to you.” 

‘* We will take the best of care of her,” said the 
clerk, with sudden interest. 

“She is an invalid,” continued Philip, “and 
——e especial attention, but she will pay well 

or it.” 

“She shail have a suite of rooms on this floorto- 
morrow,” said the clerk. ‘‘ We were too full to- 
night to give her the attention she shall receive 
hereafter.” 

“She complained to-night of exhaustion and 
feebleness, and I promised to send her a physician. 
Whom would you recommend ?” 

“Dr. Venide is ail the rage now, sir. He isa 
safe physician, I think.” 

**Can you send for him ?” 

‘I will have him here in thirty minutes,” said 
the clerk, ringing a bell. 

“Thirty minutes will do,” said Philip, gloomily. 
He glanced at the clock. The clerk’s attention 
was called to other visitors. Philip remained 
seated behind the desk, his eyes fixed upon the 
clock. 

Twenty minutes passed. He grew restless, but 
his eyes did not wander from the clock. 

“Can it have failed,” he thought, “can it have 
failed ?” 

The hand of the clock indicated the half-hour. 

“Here is the doctor,” said the clerk. 

At that moment the bell of No. 90 rang furiously, 
a door was heard to open violently. A scream of 
agony rang through the halls of the hotel. 

Philip, the clerk and the doctor, followed by an 
army of waiters, rushed up the stairs. The door of 
No. 90 was open. 

They entered. The lady lay upon the sofa, sup- 
ported by the arms of her maid. 

The doctor knelt down by her side and placed 
his hand upon her heart. 

**She is dead,” said he. 


NEMESIS AT FAULT. 


The world went well with Mr. Philip Thurber. 

During the twenty years that elapsed since the 
death of the unhappy woman who had erriched 
him he had lived a life of opulence, but also of 
usefulness. He and his wife went about doing 
good. In every work of charity their hand ws 
visible, the voice of the fatherless and widow blessed 
them; the oppressed found in them a refuge; the 
poor never went empty handed from their door. 

Fame and honor flowed in upon him. His nat? 
was high among the magnates of his State; it hed 
began to acquire a national reputation. His lilt 
was pure and blameless, and although a man of 
the world, he was untainted by the vices of ti 
world. 

He was not hypocrite enough to profess a pit! 
which he did not feel, and disowned all connect 
with priests and churches. His money was give? 
to build these houses of worship, and to supp 
these priests, but he never entered the one, 0% 
associated with the other. ; 

Perhaps his conscience forbade him from 40% 
60. 
The sunset of his life was tranquil and with" 
acloud. Loving and beloved, he and his wife went 
down the hill of life together, and at last slept 
gether at its foot. 

One morning they were found dead, dead, * 
though locked in each other’s arms, and seeming 
as if they had fallen asleep in perfect peace. _ 

And yet this man had perpetrated a fearful cri™ 
His hands wore red with innocent blood. 

His wife, pure as an angel, had not sinned, a 
ever dreamed of the load of crime which her >” 
band carried in his bosom. ‘* 

And still their life was peaceful and happy *™* 
and their death was the same. ; 

His crime brought with it no punishment, *™ 
sulted only in good. 

It saved his wife from unimaginable 5° 
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restored her to ease and comfort; it placed in her 
hands and in his the means of doing good. 

But justice is eternal. Crime must be atoned. 
The punishment of his crime was deferred until he 
had passed frore time te eternity. 

He, his wife and his victim, whom he sacrificed 
to save his wife, sleep together in the same ceme- 
tery. Above his tomb the friends who mourned 
him placed a cenotaph, on which his rank, his titles 
and his good deeds are inscribed. His wife is 
puried with him, aud the same stone records her 
name. At his side rises a slab of marble, placed 
there by his own hands, and marking the grave of 
the woman whom he murdered. 

And so they sleep until the Judgment day. 

[In our next number we shall publish our Eighth 
Prize Story, entitled, “‘MADELINE GRAIVE,” 
illustrated by the best Artists.] 








THE WITHERED VIOLET. 


Wuart thought is folded in thy leaves! 
What tender thought, what speechless 
pain! 
I hold thy faded lips to mine, 
Thou darling of the April rain! 


I hold thy faded lips to mine, 

Though scent and azure tint are fled; 
Ob, dry, mute lips! ye are the type 

Of something in me cold and dead; 


Of something wilted like thy leaves, 
Of fragrance flown, of beauty gone ; 
Yet, for the love of those white hands 
That found thee, April’s earliest-born~- 


That found thee when thy dewy mouth 
Was purpled as with stains of wine-- 
For love of her who love forgot, 
I hold thy faded lips to mine! 


That thou shouldst live when I am dead, 
When hate is dead, for me, and wrong, 
For this I use my subtlest art— 
For this I fold thee in my song. 





Where She Found Her Diamonds. 


By Lizzie Campbell. 


Some six or eight weeks ago when Mr. 
Booth was playing Shylock one night to the delight 
of a large and enthusiastic audience, a scene was 
transpiring in one of the private boxes, of interest 
sufficient to draw occasional attention even from 
the merciless Jew. A woman of twenty-five, young, 
handsome and brilliant, accompanied by two gen- 
tlemen, were the sole occupants of the box. One 
of the gentlemen, seated to the right of the lady, 
appeared to be entirely absorbed in the develop- 
ment of the plot of the “‘ Merchant of Venice,” as 
it passed before him on the stage. 

This man was singularly prepossessing in 
appearance, without being absolutely handsome. 
His face was fine and dark; his eyes brown, 
shaded by short, thick lashes. He wore no mous- 
tache, and the mouth thus entirely exposed was 
firm, decided, handsome, and with the sweetest 
possible expression of winning frankness and good 
humor. The hair was dark, slightly curling, and 
worn carelessly thrown back from the face. He 
was dressed with taste and elegance, even fashion- 
ably so, but had nothing of the air of a coxcomb. 
He paid no attention more than courtesy demanded 
to his fair companion, who watched him keenly, 
and allowed no opportunity of attracting his notice 
to pass unheeded. As the curtain fell on the second 
act, she addressed him : 

“You think Booth handsome, of course, Mr. 
Oswald ?” 

“Mr. Booth is a handsome man; his eyes are 
splendid, also, ke is a fine aetor, appreciative und 
artistic.” 

All this reply Mr. Oswald spoke as if in answer 
to his own thought, and not as addressing it to his 
interrogator. 

She saw this, and bit her lips with vexation, im- 
patiently rapping her unoffending little hand over 
the knuckles with her flashing fan. 

“You don’t agree with me, Miss Holland?” 
asked Oswald, looking at her. 

“Of course I agree with you; I always agree 
with you in everything,” she turned from him with 
a smothered sigh that was almost a moan, and met 
the eyes of the third party in the box glaring at her. 
Blue eyes they were, glaring now with a baleful 
green light—se they had watched her and Oswald 
ali that evening; so they meant to watch her for 
ever, unless some wildly looked for change came 
that the maddened, jealous lover scarcely dared to 
hope for. 

Mary Holland shuddered when she met that look. 
How she would have got out of it, whether she 
Would have turned from him, hurt and indignant, 
I don’t know, but on the instant the curtain was 
Tung up, and for the time the Jew beeame the cen- 
Ye of all interest. The night waned. 

Shylock demanded his pound of flesh—“ I stand 
here _— my bond—I claim the law—shall I have 
it?” he said, 

Just then Miss Holland’s neglected lover stooped 
and picked up her bracelet. It was a magnificent 
Camond ornament, set in splendid gold. It had 
fallen fiom her right arm, and lay almost at Mr. 
Oswald’s foot. 

“Here is your bracelet, Mary, it dropped from 
Your arm,” and young Rowe tendered it toward 
ter. He had known her a long time, had called 
her M ary for years, and loved her more madly 





—_ ume he spoke the name. 
‘Thank you, Henry,” and she jerked the brace- 
rudely from him. Clasping it carelessly on her 
*™, she thought with fiercely wounded pride : 


“Always that boy—always him! 
not he have seen it? It fell at his feet—but it was 
mine—he saw it not—would not see me, if I, too, 
fell there, where God knows my heart has lain long 
enough.” 

The Jew was gone, the pitiless heart of that pic- 
ture of revenge and avarice was crushed to the 
earth, and the curtain had fallen on the broken 
down old man. The theatre emptied rapidly; and 
Miss Holland, accompanied on either side by her 
cavaliers, issued forth with the rest. Mr. Oswald 
left them at the door of the theatre, and the proud, 
wounded beauty took her lover’s arm with uncon- 
cealed reluctance and sullenness. 

They proceeded for some distence in silence. 
Presently they were in the Avenue and near her 
splendid home. 

Henry Rowe broke the silence. 

“ Are you angry with me, Mary ?” 

“ Angry with you—for what ?” 

“*T don’t know, but you treat me cruelly. I can’t 
stand it; you are killing me!” 

“What can you possibly mean ?” 

“Oh, don’t add hypocrisy to the rest! You un- 
derstand me but too well. Yes,” he added with 
sudden vehemence, ever since you have known 
that scoundrel Oswald ——” 

“ Silence, if you please!” 

“T repeat it, he is a scoundrel and a knave, and 
you will live to learn it—yes, your cheek will yet 
burn with shame that ever you were disgraced by 
an acquaintance with him. Gambler, blackleg—” 

“How dare you, sir! Mr. Oswald is my friend, 
I would have you remember, and far beyond the 
attacks of jealous malice, thank Heaven!” 

“Your friend! Ay, you love him—well,” he 
ground his teeth with rage. ‘A little patience— 
time, a little time, may draw the veil from before 
your eyes, I trust.” 

Miss Holland deigned no reply, and presently 
they paused before her home. 

**Good-night, and thank you,”’ she said coldly. 

** Don’t leave me in anger, Mary; good-night.” 

He held out his hand, and after a moment she 
placed hers in it. 

As he did so, she clutched at her wrist with a 
sudden exclamation : 

“My bracelet—my bracelet! What have I done 
with it? Oh, it is lost!” 

It was indeed. No gleaming diamond shone on 
that fair arm. 

** And my watch! What shall I do—papa’s gift, 
set with diamonds! It cost a thousand dollars; 
how shall I tell him—what shall I do? I have 
been robbed. I couldn’t hve lost the watch, it is 
broken from the chain! Go, Henry, I beg, leave 
advertisements with each of the morning papers, 
offer any reward, half their value. Oh, this is too 
bad! too bad!” 

“T will go instantly. Good-bye! Say nothing 
about the loss ; I can’t despair of recovering them,” 
and, leaving her in tears (who would not weep for 
the loss of fifteen hundred dollars worth of dia- 
monds ?) Henry Rowe hurried to execute her com- 
mands. 

And it must be confessed he was glad of the mis 
sion on which he was bound, for a sudden, blinding 
light, as if shed from the diamonds themselves, had 
flashed upon him. 

“*Yes, she leaned on my right arm all the way 
from the theatre—from the box, even; and in the 
crowd at the door she took his arm with her right 
hand.” 

That wicked Harry! how he chuckled over the 
recollection. 

Now, the curious reader may desire to know why 
Mr. Harry Rowe had so extraordinary an opinion 
of a gentleman who enjoyed the friendship of a lady 
of such high social position as Miss Holland. 

A few words will explain that circumstance satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Oswald, through the medium of a gentle- 
manly appearance, fine manners and considerable 
show of wealth, had obtained the entrée to the best 
male society this city affords. Add to that the fact 
of his having saved Miss Holland from being killed 
between two stages that had run against each other 
on Broadway, while she was was crossing the tho- 
roughfare, and it is easy to see how he deserved her 
thanks, how grateful her father was, and how he 
gradually became a visitor at her house. Notwith- 
standing all this, Harry, the jealous, was suspicious 
of him, began to hear strange anecdotes of him at 
the club, and finally determined to unveil his real 
character. 

And now, to proceed in our story. 

Instead of going in the direction of any news- 
paper pffices, Harry went toward the Bowery, and 
after walking some little distance turned down one 
of the many dark streets leading out of it. He had 
not walked far before the search he was evidently 
pursuing reached a mostinteresting point. On the 
opposite side he was suddenly attracted by a certain 
very elegant figure, a man of more than usual 
natural and artistic grace, and as the identity of 
this man became quite clear to Harry he struck his 
hands together with delight, and almost emitted a 
little shout of triumph; but he controlled himself, 
and rapidly and quietly pursued this man. 

So the two walked, Mr. Oswald unconscious that 
Harry was fast on his heels, for about half an hour. 
At the end of that time Mr. Oswald stopped before 
a little, low, dingy shop; the shutters of the win- 
dows were closed, but a dim light was visible 
through the upper half of the door, which was of 
glass, with an old chintz curtain drawn across it. 
Mr. Oswald tried this door and found it locked. 
He gave the low, peculiar whistle of his class, and 
it almost instantly opened from within, and an old 
Jew, shrivelled, grizzled, and bent almost double, 
chattered forth : 

“* Misder Oswalt, welcome—welcome!”’ 

Mr. Oswald instantly accepted the welcome by 
entering and closing the door after him. Harry, 
standing concealed in shadow, had heard and seen 
all that had passed. /pproaching the door noise- 
lessly, he discovered to his almost uncontrollable 
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Why could | joy a break in one of the panes of glass, through 


which he contrived to push away the chintz, and so 
discovered clearly all that was taking place within. 

The glittering bracelet and the jewelled watch 
aiready lay on the Jew’s counter. 

“T’m pressed for money, old Pinchbeck, or tor 
tures wouldn’t make me part with these jewels. 
They were my dear mother’s. However,I dare not 
think of that—it unmans me. Name the sum 
you'll give for them and let me go befure I lose the 
courage to sell them.” 

The Jew eyed the giittering stones greedily, then 
shaking his head slowly made an offer of four hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Out, you old heathen! I have heard my dear- 
est mother say they cost four times—five times the 
sum.” 

‘Diamonds are scheap now.” 

“Oh, are they indeed! Well, old fox, say five 
hundred and the precious mementoes are yours.” 

After considerable haggling, Mr. Oswald carried 
hispoint. The old Jew paid out the money in 
greenback tens and twenties, then stretched out 
his hand for the diamonds. Another hand reached 
them first and clutched them tightly. The Jew 
glared, Oswald became deathly white and fell 
against the counter. 

“ Absorbed in conversation, you did not hear my 
entrance,” Harry remarked, with a cold, quiet 
smile, as he secured the diamonds about him. 
“ Thank my friendship for Miss Holland only, not 
my forbearance toward you, Mr. Oswald, that I 
don’t assist you to the benefit of a few years’ penal 
labor. Good-night!” 

“Oh, father Israel! my diamonds! my monish, 
my monish, my diamonds!” the Jew shrieked 
wildly after Harry, who only answered with a tri- 
umphant laugh. 

The old Jew seized Mr. Oswald by the throat, and 
half strangling him demanded his ‘ monish.” 
With an inarticulate curse Mr. Oswald dropped the 
bills he had held clutched in his right hand, and 
then flinging the Jew from him he left the place and 
was out in the street at a bound, where he cooled 
himeelf by a series of curses both loud and deep, 
and at last disconsolately betook himself to one of 
the low gambling saloons in the vicinity. 

7 . . 7 . . 

“You will forgive me, Mary, if I pain you by tell- 
ing you the whole truth of this matter. Believe me 
I would not name the thief if I did not consider I 
owed it as a duty toward you.” 

“Harry Rowe—what? No—you don’t mean— 
it’s impossible—” and Miss Holland was very 
pale. 

“It’s true—for your sake I’m almost sorry now; 
but your friend, Mr. Oswald, was the thief.” 

His hearer’s face, neck, shoulders were dyed with 
crimson, and hiding her face in her hands she 
burst into a violent fit of weeping. 

“Oh, forgive me, Mary—dearest, dearest Mary !”’ 
and Harry was kneeling at her feet, drawing her 
little white hands from the flushed and tear-wet 
face. 

“ Rather forgive me, Harry. Oh, what a fool I 
have been!” 

Having become fully convinced ofthis fact, it was 
no very difficult task to persuade Miss Mary to be 
a wise woman; and, as a proof thereof, to bestow 
on her faithful lover the little hand he had been 
sedulously caressing for the last half hour. 








OUR ARTIST’S TRIP INTO DIXIE. 


WE publish in the present number a most 
interesting series of sketches, illustrating a recent 
trip made by order of Gen. Banks to restore to 
their congenial circle a number of “registered 
enemies” of the Union—in other words, those who 
will not take the oath of allegiance. The corre- 
spondent of the New York Jimes, who accompa- 
nied our Special Artist, gives the following lively 
account of the journey : 


*« Enteiing the steam cars at Tivoli square, at nine 
A.M., the party was soon joined by several Union 
officers of Gen. Banke’s staff. The car, as a matter 
of course, was crowded almost entirely by Secesh; 
ladies being in the proportion of about five to one o: 
the other sex. 

** After about half an hour’s ride we arrived at Port 
Hickok, on the southern shore of Lake Pontchartrain, 
where the Lake House is situated, at the end of the 
famous shell road, the ‘ Bloomingdale’ of New Or- 

68. The scene presented here was really very 
striking and beautiful. The day was bright and 
lovely ; hundreds of people, a large ay of 
them gaily-dressed ladies, had cojlected there, some 
to leave for Dixie, and others to say farewell to 
those who were going. The J. D. Brown was there, 
rolling out ite thick volumes of smoke, and an im- 
mense array of carriages and vehicles of all sorts 
were congrogated. In the balconies, on the brid 
and in front of the large white space in front of the 
Lake House, the whole place was swarming. 

“ This was the second trip of the kind, and owing 
to its having been discovered that the first had been 
used as a means for smuggling goods into Sccexssia, 
the authorities had caused it to be published in the 
papers that everybody (ladies — would un- 
dergo a rigid search. This caused no little flutter and 
excitement among the crinoline. They were ushered 
into a separate room, where ladies of high respecta- 
bility were authorized to conduct the necessary in- 
vestigation, and whence I saw many a pair of rosy 
lips emerge pouting dreadfully at the thought of hav- 
ing been obliged to prove whether her plump little 
figure owed all ite sweetness to the gifts of nature, 
or to sundry packages of bitter quinine stuffed art- 
fully about her, and whether, in that cunning little 
—- 80 stealthily concealed in her bosom, the 
balls alluded to meant fancy balls or cannon balls. I 
heard some very angry comments made upon their 
searching ‘even the stockings of children,’ but this 
was very natural; fora vast amount of knowledge 
about infantry can be conveyed by a small slip of 
paper in the baby’s stocking. 

“ When we had all got on board the J. D. Brown, 
at about ten A.M., and she began to move off, the scene 
was really picturesque aud exciting beyond descrip- 
tion. Such a waving of handkerchiefs, red and white 
scarfs and other Sccesh emblems. Such adieus and 
kissing of hands I never saw before; it could not have 
been more had we been going to cross the Atlantic, 
instead of two or three hours’ ride across Lake Pont- 
chartrain. Still one remembered that, short as the 
distance was, they were going to where (ostensibly 
at least) they would be as much separated from 
friends as though in a distant and foreign land. I saw 
some few weeping on the shore, but the gen ral feel- 
ing, both on board and on land, was one wild, open, 
defiant outburst of disloyalty, in which no check 
whatever was put upon cxpressions for the rebel 
Government, though in the hearing of our own officers. 


confined to the female part of the crowd, the men 
| my womes hands, but saying nothing, whatever 
ey thought. 
“We eteered due north, right across Lake Pontchar- 
train, and entering the small Chefuncte> river % 


| bayou, got up to the little village called Madisonvi 


aboutnoon. Here we saw the Stars and Bars flying, 
and the place in command of Lieut. M. Cassetty. 
Mudisonville is ay picturesque, the shore being 
covered with fine live-oak trees, whose enormous 
gnarled trunks and twisted roots look as if they have 
been defying the storms of centuries. 

“ The euthusiasm and excitement of friends and re- 
latives meeting were, of course, only a counterpart 
of what we had just seen at starting. We went 
ashore, but did not remain morethan anhour. There 
was little information of any value to be obtained, Se- 
yeas the fact that they corrobo the rumor we 

ad heard in New Orleans respecting Vicksburg, 
and that they were suffering mach for many of the 
necessaries of life. Still, on the surface, there was 
ne outward show of wretchedness. The exhibition 
of Secession feeling here was even more rampant 
than at our point of departure.” 


=x x 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Nationa ALMANAC AND ANNUAL RE- 
corD. Philadelphia, Geo. W. Childs; London, N. 
Trubner § Co.; Paris, Hector Bossange, Square 
12mo, 700 pp. 

Mr, Childs is famous for the admirable books he pub- 

lishes; two of his latest are especially valuable, 

** Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors” and the work 

now before us. ‘‘ The National Almanac and Annual 

Record” is certainly the very Lest work ever published 

of the kind, being a complete eitizen’s manual and 

record of the year, comprehending everything 
necessary to be known. 

Should the reader wish to inquire into the value of 
a foreign coin, or the bank circulation of any State, or 
the amount of cotton produced, or the pay of an officer 
of the navy, or the emoluments of an officer of the 
army, or the National tax on any article, or the duty 
on any imported goods, or the population of any 
place, or the value of our imports, or the details of 
our exports, or the condition of our finances, or the 
apportionment of members of Congress, or the num- 
ber of ships in the navy, or the commerce and industry 
of United States, or the rise and fall of the tides 
og the ones or , Or Lk 2 oO 
any religious deno on, or any singlar question, 
all euch information is at hand in the “ National Al- 
manac. 

If he wishes to know what laws have been > 
or who are the Generals in our army, or who are the 
officers in our navy, or who are the Senators from 
Ohio, or who are reseutatives from New Jersey, 
or who is the rebel War Secretary, or who make up 
the rebel Congress, or the Government of any foreign 
country, or the date and partioulars of any event of 
the great rebellion—all that, and a thousandfold more, 
he will find in his “‘ National Almanac.” 

It is more than a mere book, it is a lif ; and 
therefore we give it welcome as the moet serviceable 
auxiliary we have placed on our bookshelves for 


many a day. 
em 


SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


AN orator out West thus spreads himself 
in town meeting on the subject of hydrophobia: “I 
have horses and cattle, I have shcep and pigs, I have 
a wife and children, and (rising higher as the impor- 
tance of the subject deepened in his nape ge BY 
have money out at interest, all in danger of bein’ bit 
by these infernal dogs!” 


An Indianapolis editor attending church 
last Sabbath, for the first time in many years, stopped 
at the entrance, and after looking in vain for the bell- 
pull, deliberate} y knocked at the door, and med 
waited until somebody opened it and let him in. 


““WrLL, Spurt,” said Quiz, during a dis- 
cussion of the Tax bill, ‘the tax will come pretty 
heavy on you.” 

** On me—why ?” 

“Because income is to be taxed, and everybody 
knows that you are a nin-com.” : 


Two tuft-hunting ladies got nicely sold, 
the other day, at Springfield, Mass, While General 
McClellan was dining at the hotel there, on his way 
to Boston, these two “snappers up of unconsidered 
trifles” robbed a military cap, which they supposed to 
be his, of both ite buitons,to be preserved as me- 

entoes. The mortification of their feelings may be 
ined when one of the Aides put on the matilated 
cap, and the General put on his own, which was in- 


AN amusing incident transpired a few 
evenings since at Manchester, New Hampshire, in 
the Huntington Street Baptist Church, ou the occa- 
sion of the magic lantern exhibition. The scene of 
the children of Israel crossing the Red Sea was ex- 
hibited, and the small children were asked if they 
could tell what it represented. One little fellow im- 
mediately sung out, ‘ Burnside crossing the Rappa- 
hannock |” 


A New Jersey friend of ours says a wife 
is not the better half, but the bitter half of a man. 


A GENTLEMAN having a horse that ran 
away and broke hie wife’s neck, was told by a neigh- 
bor that he wished to purchase it for his wife to ride 


upon. 
TO No,” said he, ‘“‘I intend to marry again myeelf.’? 


| A counTrY editor announces in the fol- 
lowing terms that he has suspended s @ payment: 
“If any man wauts to see stars, and appreciate one 
of the uses to which brickbats may be perverted, let 
him er our vicinity with an account. 
“P.5. We keep a pile of bricks in our sanctum, 
and carry one in our hat.” 


* Parson, i beg you will not mention the 
unfortunate circumstance again,” as the henpecked 
husband said when the parson told him that he would 
be joined to his wife in another world, never to be 
separated from her. 


A Goop Toast—Woman—She is the only 
endurable aristocrat—ele2ts without voting, goverus 
without law, and decides without appeal. 


} A COTEMPORARY neticing the appointment 
ofa payee says: 

“If he attends to the mails as well as he docs the 
— he will make avery attentive aud efficient 
officer .”’ 


LosstnG, the German philosopher, being 
remarkably absent-minded, knocked at his own door 
one evening, when the servant, looking out of the 
window, aud not recognizing him, said; 

‘The professor is not at home.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Losing, composediy walk- 
ing away, ‘I shall call another time.” 


AMAN getting ont of an omnibus, afew 
days ago, made use of two rows of knees as bavisters 
to steady himself, at which the ladies took offence, 
and one of them cried aloud: 

“A perfect savage |” 

“ Trae,” sad a wag inside, “ he belongs to the Paw- 
knee tribe.” 











——_ 





DireatTuerta.—A gentleman who has ad- 
ministered the following remedy for diphtheria says 
that it has always proved effectual in affordiug speed 

relief. Take a common tobacco pipe, plase alive cou. 

within the bow], drop a little tar upon the eoal, and 
let the patient draw some iuio ihe mouth, and dis- 
cha t through the nostrile. The remedy is safe 
and Simple, and should be tried whenever occasion 
may require. Many valuable lives may be saved, the 
informant confidently believes, by prompt treatment 





I must, however, add, that these expressions were 





as above, 
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LOVE. 
BY JONNIE K. @RIFFITH. 


Sux never teld me, but a glad oasis 
Once softly shimmered through her desert’s 
sand, 
With tall palms standing at the fountain’s 
places, 
And cooled by breezes that were sweet and 
bland. 


She was a pilgrim to the Mecca wooing, 
Love-soul, like hers, to tenderest pil- 
grimage, 
A fair enthusiast, thus devoutly doing, 
To test her powers by love’s widest 
gauge. 


But as she journeyed, womanlike uplifting 
All of her glances, in belief entire, 
A great simoom, the hot sands treacherous 
shifting, 
Made waste the altar and the sacred fire. 


Sand in the fountains where sweet waters 
bubbled, 
Sand where the blossoms were as angels’ 


wings, 
A soul’s faith lost, and all its clear depths 
troubled 
By doubts that tortured as unhallowed 
things. 


What cries of anguish she sent fast, and 
faster, 
To God for succor, who may ever know! 
We know she lived, saved from her great 
disaster, 
But scarred for ever by the dreadful blow. 


Ah! woman, I may weep when hurrying 
chances 
Show me the wounds you cover in your 
breast, 
And kneel as to a martyr, dropping pitying 
glances, 
As balm for hurts you suffer unconfessed. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “‘ EAST LYNNE.” 





Suppenty John Massingbird heard that he had 
been left heir to Verner’s Pride. He had gone 
down to Melbourne, and some new arrival from 
England—from the county in which Verner’s 
Pride was situated—mentioned this in his hearing. 
The stranger was telling the tale of the unaccount- 
able will of Mr. Verner, of the death of John and 
Frederick Massingbird, and of the consequent 
accession of Lionel Verner; telling it as a curious 
bit of home gossip, unconscious that one of his lis- 
teners was the first-named heir—the veritable John 
Massingbird. 

Too much given to act upon impulse, giving him- 
self no time to ascertain or to inquire whether the 
story might be correct or not, John Massingbird 
took a berth in the first ship advertised for home. 
He possessed very little more money than would pay 
for his passage ; he gave himself no concern how he 
was to get back to Australia, or how exist in Eng- 
land, should the news prove incorrect, but started 
away off-hand. Providing for the future had never 
been made a concern by John Massingbird. 

He sailed, and he arrived safely. But, once in 
England, it was necessary to proceed rather cau- 
tiously ; and John, careless and reckless as he was, 
could not ignore the expediency of so acting. 
There were certain reasons why it would not be 
altogether prudent to show himself in the neighbor- 
hood of Verner’s Pride, unless his pocket were 
weighty enough to satisfy sundry claims which 
would inevitably flock in upon him. Were he sure 
that he was the legitimate master ef Verner’s Pride 
he would have driven up in a coach-and-six, with 
flying flags and streamers to the horses’ heads, and 
so haye announced his arrival in triumph. Not 
being ‘sure, be preferred to feel his way, and this 
could not be done by arriving openly. 

There was one place where he knew he could 
count upon being sheltered, while the way was 
“felt.” And this was Giles Roy’s. Roy would be 
true to him, would conceal him if need was, and 
help him off again, did Verner’s Pride for him prove 
a myth. This thought John Massingbird put in 
practice, arriving one dark night at Roy’s, and 
nearly startling Mrs. Roy to death. Whatever 
fanciful ghosts the woman may have seen before, 
she never doubted that she saw a real ghost now. 

His first question, naturally, was about the will. 
Roy told him it was perfectly true that a will had 
been made in his favor; but the will had been su- 
perseded by a codicil. And he related the circum- 
stance of that codicil’s mysterious loss. Was it 
found? John eagerly asked. Ah! there Roy could 
not answer him; he was at a nonplus; he was un- 
able to say whether the codicil had been found, or 
not. A rumor had gone about Deerham, some time 
subsequently to the loss, that it had been found, 
but Roy had never come to the rights of it. John 
Massingbird stared as he heard him say this. 
Then, couldn't he tell whether he was the heir or 
not? whether Lionel Verner held it by established 
right or by wrong? he asked. And Roy shook his 
head—he could not. 

Under these uncertainties, Mr. John Massing- 
bird did not see his way particularly clear. Either 
to stop orto go. If he stepped, and showed him- 
self, he might be unpleasantly assured, that the 
true heir of Verner’s Pride inhabited Verner’s 


mortifying fact might come out afterwards, that he 
was the heir to Verner’s Pride, and had run away 
from his own. 

What was to be done? Roy suggested perhaps 
the best plan that could be thought of—thet Mr. 
Massingbird should remain in his cottage in con- 
cealment while he, Roy, endeavored to ascertain 
the truth regarding the codicil. And John Mas- 
singbird was fain to adopt it. He took up his 
abode in the upper bedroom, which had been Luke’s, 
and Mrs. Roy, locking her front door, carried his 
meals up to him by day, Roy setting himself to 
ferret out—as you may recollect—all he could learn 
about the codicil. The “all” was not much. 
Ordinary gossipers knew no more than Roy, 
whether the codicil had been found or not; and 
Roy tried to pump Matiss, by whom he got baffled 
—he even tried to pump Mr. Verner. He went up 
to Verner’s Pride, ostensibly to ask whether he 
might paper Luke’s old room at his own cost. In 
point of fact, the paper was in a dilapidated state, 
and he did wish to put it decent for John Massing- 
bird; but he could have done it without speaking 
to Mr. Verner. It was a great point with Roy to 


-find favor in the sight of Mr. Massingbird, his pos- 


sible future master. Lionel partially saw through 
the man; he believed that he had some covert mo- 
tive in seeking the interview with him, and that 
Roy was trying to pry into his affairs. But Roy 
found himself baffled also by Mr. Verner, as he had 
been by Matiss, in so far as that he could learn 
nothing certain of the existence or non-existence 
of the codicil. 

Two days of the condemned confinement were 
sufficient to tire out John Massingbird. To a man 
of active, restless temperament, who had lived 
almost day and night under the open skies, the 
being shut up in a small, close room was well-nigh 
unbearable. He could not stamp on its floor (there 
was no space to walk on it), lest any intrusive 
neighbor below, who might have popped in, un- 
wanted, should say, Who have you get up aloft? 
He could not open the window and put his head out 
to catch a breath of fresh air, lest prying eyes might 
be cast upon him. 

“IT can’t stand this,” he saidto Roy. ‘A week 
of it would kill me. I shall go out at night.” 

Roy opposed the resolve so far as he dared— 
leaving an eye always to the not displeasing his 
future master. He represented to John Massing- 
bird that he would inevitably be seen; and that he 
might just as well be seen by day as by night. 
John would not listen to reason. That very night, 
as soon as dark came on, he wert out, and was 
seen. Seen by Robin Frost. 

Robin Frost, whatever superstitions or fond feel- 
ings he may have cherished, regarding the hoped- 
for reappearance of Rachel’s spirit, was no believer 
in ghosts in a general point of view. In fact, that 
it was John Massingbird’s ghost never once en- 
tered Robin’s mind. He came at once to the more 
sensible conclusion that some error had occurred 
with regard to his reported death, and that it was 
John Massingbird himself. 

His deadly enemy. The only one, of all the hu- 
man beings upon earth, with whom Robin was at 
issue. For he believed that it was John Massing- 
bird who had worked the ill to Rachel. Robin, in 
his blind vengeance, took to lying in wait with a 
gun; and Roy became cognisant of this. 

“You must not go out again, sir,” he said to 
John Massingbird; ‘he may shoot you dead.” 

Curious, perhaps, to say, John Massingbird had 
himself come to the same conclusion—that he must 
net go out again. He had very narrowly escaped 
meeting one, who would as surely have known him, 
in the full moonlight, as did Robin Frost; one, 
whom it would have been nearly as inconvenient 
to meet as it was Robin. And yet—stop in per- 
petual confinement by day and by night, he could 
not; he persisted that he should be dead. Almost 
better go back, unsatisfied, to Australia. 

A bright idea occurred to John Massingbird. 
He would personate his brother. Frederick, so far 
as he knew, had neither creditors nor enemies round 
Deerham; and the likeness between them was so 
great, both in face and form, that there would be 
little difficulty in it. When they were at home to- 
gether, John had been the stouter of the twp; but 
his wanderings had fined him down, and his figure 
now looked exactly as Frederick’s did formerly, 
He shaved off his whiskers—Frederick had never 
worn any; or, for the matter of that, had had any 
to wear—and painted an imitation star on his 
cheek with Indian ink. His hair, too, had grown 
long on the voyage, and had not yet been cut; just 
as Frederick used to wear his. John had favored 
a sort crop of hair; Frederick, long. 

These little toilette mysteries accomplished, so 
exactly did he look like his brother Frederick, that 
Roy started when he saw him; and Mrs. Roy went 
into a prolonged scream that might have been heard 
at the brick-fields. John attired himself in a long, 
loose dark coat, which had seen service at the dig- 
gings, and sallied out; the coat which had been 
mistaken for a riding habit. 

He enjoyed himself to his heart’s content, re- 
ceiving more fup than he bargained for. It had 
not occurred to him to personate Frederick’s ghost! 
he had only thought of personating Frederick him- 
self; but, to his unbounded satisfaction, he found 
the former climax arrived at. He met old Matthew 
Frost; he frightened Dan Duff into fits; he fright- 
ened Master Cheese; he startled the parson; he 
solaced himself by taking up his station under the 
yew tree on the lawa at Verner’s Pride, to contem- 
plate that desirable strueture, which perhaps was 
his, and the gaiety going on in it. He had dis- 
tinctly seen Lionel Verner leave the lighted rooms 
and approach him, upon which he retreated. After- 
wards, it was rather a favorite night pastime of his, 
the standing uader the yew tree at Verner’s Pride. 
He was there again the night of the storm. 

All this, the terrifying people into the belief that 
he was Frederick's veritable ghost, had been 
choicest sport to John Massingbird. The trick might 
not have availed with Robin Frost, but they had 





Pride; if he went beck to Australia, the no Loss| 


found a different method of silencing him. Of an 
easy, good-tempered nature, the thought of any 
real damage from consequences had been com- 
pletely passed over by John. If Dan Duff did go 
into fits he’d recover from them; if Alice Hook 
was startled into something worse, she was not 
dead. Ii was all sport to free-and-easy John; and 
but for circumstanees, there’s no knowing how 
long he might have carried this game on. These 
circumstances touched upon a point that influences 
us all, more or less — pecuniary consideration. 
John was minus funds, and it was necessary that 
something should be done; he could not continue 
to live long upon Roy. 
It was Roy himself who at length hit upon the 
plan that brought forth the certainty about the 
codicil. Roy found rumors were gaining ground that 
it was not Frederick Massingbird’s ghost, but Fred- 
erick himself, and he knew that the explanation 
must soon come. He determined to waylay 
Tynn and make an apparent confidant of him. 
By these means he should, in all probability, 
come at the desired information. Roy did 
so, and found that there was no codicil. He 
carried his news to John Massingbird, advising 
that gentleman to go at once and put in his claim 
to Verner’s Pride. John, elated with the news, 
protested he’d have one more night’s fun first. 
Such were the facts. John Massingbird told 
them to Jan, suppressing any little bit that he 
chose, here and there. The doubt about the 
codicil, for instance, and its moving motive in the 
affair, he did not mention. 
“It has been the best fun I ever had in my life,” 
he remarked. “I never shall forget the parson’s 
amazed stare the first time I passed him, or old 
Tynn’s either, last night. Jan, you should have 
heard Dan Duff howl!” 
“T have,” said Jan. ‘I have had the pleasure 
of attending him. My only wonder is that he did 
not put himself in the pool in his fright, as Rachel 
Frost did, time back.” 
John Massingbird caught the words up hastily. 
“How do you know that Rachel put herself in? 
She may have been put in.” 
‘*Forall [knowshe may. Taking circumstances 
into consideration, however, I should say it was 
the other way.” 
“Tsay, Jan,” interrupted John Massingbird, with 
another explosion, “didn’t your Achates, Cheese, 
arrive at home in a mortal fright one night ?” 
Jan nodded. 
“I shell never forget him—never. He was 
marching up, all bravely, till he saw my face. 
Dido’t he turn tail! There has been one person, 
above all others, Jan, that I have wanted to meet, 
and have not. Your brother Lionel.” 
“* He’d have pinned you,” said Jan. 
“Not he. You would not have done it to-night, 
but that I let you do it. No chance of anybody 
catching me, unless I chose. I was on the look- 
out for all I met, for all to whom I chose to show 
myself. ‘They met me unawares. Unprepared 
for the encounter, while they were recovering their 
astonishment, I was beyond their reach. Last 
wight, I had been watching over the gate ever so 
long, when I darted out in front of Tynn, to astonish 
him. Jan,” lowering his voice, ‘‘ has it put Sibylla 
in a fright ?” 
‘ ‘I think it has put Lionel in a worse,” responded 
an. 

‘**For fear of losing her?” laughed John Mas- 
singbird. ‘‘Wouldn’t it have been a charming 
prospect for some husbands, who are tired of their 
wives! Is Lionel tired of his?” 

“Can’t say,” repliéd Jan. ‘‘ There’s no appear- 
ance of it.” 

“TI should be, if Sibylla had been my wife for 
two years,” candidly avowed John Massingbird. 
“ Sibylla and I never’ hit it well as cousins. I’d 
not own her as wife if she were dowered with all 
the gold mines in Australia, What Fred saw in 
her was always a puzzle to me. I knew what was 
going on between them, though nobody else did. 
But, Jan, I'll tell you what astonished me more 
than everything else when I learnt it, that Lionel 
should have married her subsequently. I never 
could have imagined Lionel Verner taking up with 
another man’s wife.” 

“‘ She was his widow,”’ cried literal Jan. 

“Allthe same. "Twas another man’s leavings. 
And there’s something about Lionel Verner, with 
his sensitive refinement, that does not seem to 
accord with the notion. Is she healthy ?” 

“Who? Sibylla? I don’t fancy she has much 
of a constitution.” 

No, that she has not! There are no children, 
Ihear. Jan, though you need not have pinched 
so hard when you pounced upon me,” he continued, 
rubbing his arm. “I was not going to run away.” 

“How did I know that?” said Jan. 

It’s my last night of fun, and when I saw you 
I said to myself, ‘ Ill be caught.’ How are old Deb 
and Amilly ?” 

“Much as usual. Deb’s in a fever just now. 
She has heard that Fred Massingbird’s back, and 
thinks Sibylla ought to leave Lionel on the strength 
of it.” 

John laughed again. 

“Tt must have put others in a fever, I know, 
besides poor old Deb. Jan, I can’t stop.talking to 
you all night, I should get no more fun. I wish I 
could appear to all Deerham collectively, and send 
it into fits after Dan Duff! To-morrow, as soon as 
I genteely can after breakfast, I go up to Verner’s 
Pride and show myself. One can’t go at six in the 

morning.” 

He turned off in the direction of Clay Lane as 
he spoke, and Jan made the best of his way to 
Verner’s Pride. From some cause or other, they 
had dined unusually late there, and Lionel Verner 
was with his guests, making merry with the best 
heart he had. Now he would rely upon the in- 
formation given by Captain Cannonby; the next 
moment he was feeling that the combined testi- 
mony of so many eye-witnesses must be believed, 


singbird. Tynn had been with the man face to 
face only the previous night; Roy had distinctly 
asserted that he was back, in life, from Australia. 
Whatever his anxiety may have been, his wife 
seemed at rest. Full of smiles and gsiety, she sat 
opposite to nim, glittering gems in her golden huir, 
shining forth from her costly robes. 

“Not out from dinner!” cried Jan, in his as- 
tonishment, when Tynn denied him to Lionel, 
‘‘Why, it’s my supper-time! I must see him, 
whether he’s at dinner or not. Go and say so, 
Tynn. Something important, tell him.” 

The message brought Lionel out. Thankful, 
probably, to get out. The playing the host with a 
mind ill at ease, how it jars upon the troubled and 
fainting spirit! Jan, disdaining the invitation to 
the drawing-room, had hoisted himself on the top 
of an old carved ebony cabinet that stood in the 
hall, containing curiosities, and sat there with his 
legs dangling. He jumped off when Lionel ap. 
peared, wound his arm within his, and drew him 
out on the terrace. 

‘IT have come to the bottom of it, Lionel,” said 
he, without further circumlocution. “I dropped 
upon the ghost just now and pinned him. It ig 
not Fred Massingbird.” 

Lionel paused, and then drew a deep breath; 
like one who has been relieved from some great 
care. 

“Cannonby said it was not,” he exclaimed. 
“ Cannonby is here, Jan, and he assures me Fred- 
erick Massingbird is dead and buried. Who is it 
then? Have you found it out ?” 

“I pinned him, I say,” said Jan. “I was going 
down te Hook’s and he crossed my path. He—” 
‘It is somebody who has been doing it fora 
trick ?’”’ interrupted Lionel. 

“ Well—yes—in one sense. It is not Fred Mas- 
singbird, Lionel; he is dead, safe enough; but it 
is somebody from a distance; one who will cause 
you little less trouble. Nut any less, in fact, put- 
ting Sibylla out of the question.” 

Lionel stopped in his walk—they were pacing 
the terrace—and looked at Jan with some surprise; 
a smile, in his new security, lighting his face. 
“There is nobody in the world, Jan, dead or 
alive, who could bring trouble to me, save Fred- 
erick Massingbird. Anybody else may come, so 
long as he does not.” 

“Ah! You are thinking only of Sibylla.” 

‘‘Of whom else should I think ?” 

** Of yourself,” replied Jan. 

Lionel laughed in his gladness. How thankful 
he was for his wife’s sake One alone knew. 

“IT am nobody, Jan; any trouble coming to me 
I can battle with.” 

“Well, Lionel, the returned man is John Mas- 
singbird.” 

* John—Mass—ing—bird !” 

Of all the birds in the air and the fishes in the 
sea~as the children say—he was the very last to 
whom Lionel Verner had cast a thought. That it 
was John who had returned had not entered his 
imagination. He had never cast a doubt to the 
fact of his death. Bringing the name out slowly, 
he stared at Jan in very astonishment. 

“Well,” said he presently, “‘ John is not Fred- 
erick.” 

“No,” assented Jan. ‘ He can put in no claim 
to your wife; but he can to Verner’s Pride.” 

The words caused Lionel’s heart to go on with a 
bound. A great evil for him—there was no doubt 
of it—but still slight, compared to the one he had 
dreaded for Sibylla. 

“There is no mistake, I suppose, Jan ?” 
‘‘There’s no mistake,” replied Jan. “I have 
been talking to him this half hour. He is hiding at 
Roy’s.” 

“Why should he be in hiding at all?” inquired 
Lionel. 

‘He had twovor three motives, he said;” and 
Jan proceeded té give Lionel a summary of what 
he had heard. ‘ He was not very explicit to me,” 
concluded Jan. ‘‘ Perhaps he’ll be more so to you. 
He says he is coming to Verner’s Pride to-morrow 
morning at the earliest genteel hour after break- 
fast.” 

‘And what does he say to the fright he has 
caused?” resumed Lionel. 

** Does nothing but laugh over it. Says it’s the 
primest fun he ever had in his life. He has come 
back very poor, Lionel.” 

“Poor! Then, were Verner’s Pride and its 
revenues not his, I could have understood why he 
should not like to show himself openly. Well! 
well! compared to what I feared, it is a mercy. 
Sibylla is free, and I—I must make the best of it. 
He will be a more generous master of Verner’s 
Pride—as I believe—than Frederick would cver 
have been.” 

“Yes,” nodded Jan; “in epite of his faults. 
And John Massingbird used to have plenty.” 

I don’t know who amongst us is without them, 
Jan. Unless—upon my word, old fellow, I mean 
it!—unless it is you.” 

Jan opened his great eyes with a wondering 
stare. It never occurred to humble-minded Jan 
that there was anything in him approaching to 
goodness. He supposed Lionel had spoken ia 
joke. 

“ What’s that ?” cried he. 

Jan alluded to a sudden burst of laughter, to 2 
sound of many voices, to fair forms that were fit- 
ting before the windows. The ladies had gone into 
the drawing-room. ‘ What a relief it will be for 
Sibylla!” involuntarily uttered Lionel. 

“She'll make a face at losing Verner’s Pride,” 
was the less poetical remark of Jan. 

“ Will he turn us out at once, Jan ?” 

“ He said nothing to me on that score, nor I t0 
him,” was the answer of Jan. ‘Look here, 
Lionel. Old West’s a screw, between ourselves; 
but what I do earn is my own, so don’t get break 

ing your rest, thinking you'll not have a pound o 
two to turn to. If John Massingbird does turn y® 
out, I can manage things for you, if you don't min¢ 
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Honest Jan! His notions of “living quietly” 
would have comprised a couple of modest rooms, 
cotton umbrellas like his own, and a mutton chop 
aday. And Jan would have gone without the chop 
himself to give it to Lionel—to Sibylla also. Not 
that he had any great love for that lady, in the 
abstract; but for Jan to eat chops, while anybody, 
no matter how remotely connected with him, wanted 
them, would have been completely out of Jan’s 
nature. 4 

A lump was rising in Lionel’s throat. He loved 
Jan, and knew his worth, if nobody else did. 
While he was swallowing it down, Jan went on, 
quite eagerly. 

«Something else might be thought of, Lionel. I 
don’t see why you and Sibylla should not ceme to 
old West’s. The house is large enough, and Deb 
and Amilly couldn’t object to it for their sister. In 
point of right, half the house is mine; West said so 
when I became his {partner. He asked if I’d not 
like to marry. and said there was the half of the 
house; but I told him I'd rather be excused. I 
might get a wife, you know, Lionel, who'd be for 
grumbling at me all day, like my mother does. 
Now, if you and Sibylla would come there, the 
matter, as to your future, would be at rest. 1’d 
divide what I get between you and Miss Deb. Half 
to her for the extra cost you’d be to the housekeep- 
ing; the other half for poeket-money for you and 
Sibylla. I think you might make itdo, Lionel; my 
share is quite two hundred a-year. My own share, 
I mean; besides what I hand over te Miss Deb, 
and transmit to the doctor. Could you manage 
with it?” 

“Jan!” said Lionel, from between his quivering 
lips. “ Dear Jan, there’s——” 

They were interrupted. Bounding out at the 
drawing-room window, the very window at which 
Lucy Tempest had sat that night and watched the 
yew tree, came Sibylla, fretfulness in the lines of 
her countenance, complaint in the tones of her 
voice. 

“Mr. Jan Verner, I’d like to know what right 
you have to send for Lionel out when he is at din- 
ner? Ifheis your brother, you have no business 
to forget yourself like that. He can’t help your 
being his brother, I suppose; but you ought te 
know better than to presume upon it.” 

“ Sibylla!——” 

“Be quiet, Lionel. I shall tell him of it. Never 
was such a thing heard of, as for a gentleman to be 
called out for nothing from his table’s head! You 
do it again, Jan, and I shall order Tynn to shut the 
doors to you of Verner’s Pride.” 

Jan received the lecture with the utmost equa- 
nimity and the most imperturbable goodnature. 
Lionel wound his arms about his wife, gravely and 
gently; whatever may have been the pain caused 
by her words, he suppressed it. 

“Jan came here to tell me news that quite justi- 
fied his sending for me, wherever I might be, or 
however occupied, Sibylla. He has succeeded in 
solving to-night the mystery which has hung ever 
us; he has discovered who it is that we have been 
taking for Frederick Massingbird.” 

“Itis not Frederick Massingbird,” cried Sibylla, 
speaking sharply. ‘Captain Cannonby says that 
it cannot be.” 

“No, it is not Frederick Massingbird—God be 
thanked!” said Lionel. ‘‘ With that knowledge 
we can afford to hear who it is bravely ; can we not 
Sibylla ?” 

“ But why don’t you tell me who it is?” she re- 
torted, in an impatient, fretful tone, not having the 
discernment to see that he wished to prepare her 
for what was coming. ‘‘Can’t you speak, Jan, if 
he won’t? People have no right to come dressed 
up in other’s clothes and faces to frighten us 
todeath. He ought to be transported! Who is 
it?” 

“You'll be startled, Sibylla. It is one whom we 
have believed to be dead; though it is not Freder- 
ick Massingbird.” 

“I wish you’d tell—beat'ng about the bush like 
that! You need not stare so, Jan. I don’t believe 
you know,” 

“It is your cousin, Sibylla; John Massing- 
bird.” 

“A moment’s pause. 
the hand of Lionel— 

“Who ?” she shrieked. 

“Hush, my dear. It is John Massingbird.” 

“Not dead! Did he not die ?” 

“No. He recovered, when left, as was supposed, 
fordead. He is coming here to-morrow morning, 
Jan says.” 

Sibylla let fall her hands, She staggered back to 
a pillar and leaned against it, her upturned face 
white in the sterlight. 

“Is—is—is Verner’s Pride yours or his?” she 
gasped, in a low tone. 

“ It is his,” 

“His! Neither yours nor mine ?’ 

“It is only his, Sibylla.”” 

She raised her hands again; she began fighting 
with the air, as if she would beat off an imaginary 
John Massingbird. Another minute, and her 
laughter and her cries came forth together, shriek 
upon shriek; she was in strong hysterics. Lionel 
Supported her, while Jan ran for water; and the 


a company came flocking out of the lighted rooms 
see. 


And then, clutching at 





Lionel had a terriole time of it with Sibylla, to 
get rid of Benoite, but he was firm, despite his 
wife's expressed determination never to part with 
her French maid. 

The moment of leaving Verner’s Pride had 
come, and Lionel had asked John Massingbird’s 
Permission to order the close carriage to convey 
himself and wife to Deerham Court, henceforth to 
be their home. 

Fare you well, John Massingbird,” said 
Sibylla. 

“Going?” said John, coolly turning round. 
“ Good-day.” . 7 

“And let me tell you, John Massingbird,” con- 


tinued Sibylla, “that if ever you had got turned 
out of your home, as you have turned us, you 
would know what it was.” 

‘Bless you! I’ve never had anything of my own 
to be turned out of except a tent,” said John, with 
a laugh. 

“It is to be hoped that you may, then, some 
time, and that you will be turned out of it! That’s 
my best wish for you, John Massingbird.” 

“T’d recommend you t® be polite, young lady,” 
returned John, good-humoredly. “If I sue your 
husband for back rents you’d not be quite so inde- 
pendent, I calculate.” 

‘“‘ Back rents!” repeated she. 

‘**Back rents,” assented John. ‘“ But we'll leave 
that discussion to another time. Don’t you be 
saucy, Sibylla.” 

“John,” said Lionel, pointing to the papers, 
“are you aware that some valuable leases and 
other agreements are amongst those papers? You 
might get into inextricable confusien with your 
tenants were you to mislay or lose them.” 

“They are safe enough,” said careless John, 
taking his pipe from his mouth to speak. 

“TI wish you had allowed me to put things in 
= you. You will be wanting me to do it 

ter.”’ 

“Not a bit of it,” said John Massingbird. “I 
am not going to upset my equanimity with leases, 
and bothers of that sort. Good-bye, old fellow. 
Lionel!” 

Lionel turned round. He had been going out. 

‘* We part friends, don’t we ?” 

“T can answer for myself,” said Lionel, a frank 
smile rising to his lips. ‘‘It would be unjust to 
—. you for taking what you have a right to 


“All right. Then, Lionel, you'll come and see 
me here.” 

“Sometimes. Yes.” 

They went out to the carriage, Lionel conduct- 
ing his wife, and John in attendance, smoking his 
short pipe. 

They rode on in silence till the carriage stopped 
at the Court. 

Decima had hastened forward to welcome Si- 
bylla. Decima was one who, in her quiet way, 
was always trying to make the best of surrounding 
circumstances—not for herself, but for others. Let 
things be ever so dark, she would contrive to ex- 
tract out of them some little ray of brightness. 
Opposite as they were in perdon, in disposition she 
and Jan were true brother and sister. She came 
forward to the door, a glad smile upon her face, 
and dressed rather more than usual: it was one of 
her ways, the unwonted dress, of showing wel- 
come and consideration to Sibylla. 

“You are late, Mrs. Verner,” she said, taking 
her cordially by the hand. ‘‘We have been ex- 
pecting you some time. Catherine, Therese, see 
to these packages.” 

Lady Verner had actually come out also. She 
was too essentially the lady to show anything but 
strict courtesy to Sibylla, now that she was about 
to become an inmate under her roof: What the 
effort cost her she best knew. It was no light one, 
and Lionel felt that it was not. She stood in the 
hall, just outside the door of the anteroom, and 
took Sibylla’s hand as she approached. 

‘Tam happy to see you, Mrs. Verner,” she said, 
with stately courtesy. ‘“‘I hope you will make 
yourself at home.” 

They all went together into the drawing-room, in 
a crowd, as it were. 1 1-cy was there, dressed also. 
She came up with a smile on her young and char- 
ming face, and welcomed Sibylla. 

“Tt is nearly dinner-time,” said Decima to 
Sibylla; ‘let me show you to your rooms.” 

Dinner passed off with only the trifling episode 
of Sibylla laying down her knife and fork, and 
bursting into tears, with the exclamation, 

“*T never did like John Massingbird. Since one 
was to come back, I wish it had been Fred!” 

Lionel looked at her silence, while Jan only said 
to her, 

“ Eat your dinner!” 


Nearly a month had rolled on, Lionel resolving 
every day to make a journey to London, to see what 
could be done to put him in the way of earning a 
competence. 

One day he had walked down to Jan’s surgery, 
and was talking to Jan, when they were interrupted 
by the entrance of John Massingbird and his pipe. 
John appeared to find the time hang rather heavily 
on his hands; he could not say that work was the 
business of his life. He might be seen lounging 
about Deerham at all hours of the day and night, 
smoking and gossiping. Jan often got honored 
with a visit. Mr. Massingbird of Verner’s Pride 
was not a whit altered {rom Mr. Massingbird of 
nowhere; John favored the taprooms like he had 
used to do. 

* The very man I wanted to see!” cried he, giv- 
ing Lionel a hearty slap onthe shoulder. “I want 
to talk to you a bit on a matter of business. Will 
you come up to Verner’s Pride ?” 

“ When ?” asked Lionel. 

“This evening. Come to dinner. Only our two 
selves.” 

“Very well,” replied Lionel. 

They bid each other good-day—Lionel returning 
to Deerham Court, while John remained to have a 
short talk with Jan. 


Lionel Verner was seated in the dining-room at 
Verner’s Pride. Not itsmaster. Its master, John 
Massingbird, was there, opposite to Lionel. They 
had just dined, and John was filling his short pipe 
as an accompaniment to his wine. During dinner 
he had been regaling Lionel with choice anecdotes‘ 
of his Australian life, laughing ever; but not a 
syliable had he broached yet about the “‘ business” 
he had put forth as the plea for the invitation to 
Lionel to come. The anecdotes did not raise the 
social features of that far-off colony in Mr. Verner’s 











estimation. But he laughed with John—laughed 
as merrily as his heavy heart would allow him. 

It was quite a wintry day, telling of coming 
winter. The skies were leaden gray; the dead 
leaves rustled on the paths; and the sighing wind 
swept through the trees with a mournful sound. 
Void of brightness, of hope, it all looked, like 
Lionel Verner’s fortunes. But a few short weeks 
ago he had been in John Massingbird’s place, in 
the very chair that he now sat in, looking never to 
be removed from it during life. And now, what a 
change! 

‘Why don’t you smoke, Lionel?” asked John, 
setting light to his pipe by the readiest way, that 
of thrusting it between the bars of the grate. 
“You did not care to smoke in the old days, I re- 
member.” 

“IT never cared for it,” replied Lionel. 

“ T can tell you that you would have cared for it, 
had been you knocked about as I have. Tobacco’s 
meat and drink to a fellow at the Diggings, as it is 
to a sailor and a soldier.” 

“Not to all soldiers,” observed Lionel. ‘‘ My 
father never smoked an ounce of tobacco in his 
life, I have heard them say; and he saw some ser- 
vice.” 

“ Every man to his liking,” returned John Mas- 
singbird. ‘‘ Folks preach about tobacco being an 
acquired taste; it’s all bosh! Babies come inte 
the world with a liking for it, I know. Talking 
about your father, would you like to have that 
portrait of him that hangs in the large drawing- 
room? You can if you like. I’m sure you have 
more right to it than I.” 

“Thank you,” replied Lionel. ‘‘I should very 
much like it, if you will give it me.” 

“What a fastidious chap you are, Lionel!” 
cried John Massingbird, puffing vigorously; for 
the pipe was turning refractory, and would not 
keep alight. ‘There are lots of things you have 
left behind you here that I, in your place, should 
have marched off without asking.” 

“The things are yours. That portrait of my 
father belonged to my uncle Stephen, and he made 
no exception in its favor when he willed Verner’s 
Pride and all it contained away fromme. In point 
of legal right I was at liberty to touch nothing be- 
yond my personal effects.” 

** Liberty be hanged!” responded John. “ You 
are over fastidious—always were. Your father 
was the same, I know; cen see it in his likeness. 
I should say, by the look of that, he was too much 
of a gentleman for a soldier.” 

Lionel smiled. 

“Some of our soldiers are the most retined 
gentlemen on the world’s soil.” 

“T can’t tell how they retain their refinement, 
then, amid the rough and ready of camp life. I 
know I lost all I had at the diggings.” 

Lionel laughed outright at the notion of John 
Massingbird’s losing his refinement at the dig- 
gings. He never had any to lose. John joined in 
the laugh. 

** Lionel, old boy, do you know I always liked 
you, with all your refinement, and it’s a quality 
that never found great favor with me. I liked 
you better than I liked poor Fred; andthat’s the 
truth.” 

Lionel made no reply, and John Massingbird 
smoked for a few minutes in silence. Presently 
he began again. 

T say, what made you go and marry Sibylla ?” 

Lionel lifted his eyes. But John Massingbird 
resumed before he had time to speak. 

“She’s not worth a button. Now you need not 
fly out, old chap. I am not passing my opinion on 
your wife—wouldn’t presume to do such a thing— 
but on my cousin. Surely I may find fault with 
my cousin, if I like! Why did you marry her?” 

““Why does everybody else marry?” returned 
Lionel. 

“But why did you marry her? A sickly, frac- 
tious thing! I saw enough of her in the old days. 
There; be quiet! Ihave done. If it hadn’t been 
for her, I’d have asked you to come here to your 
old home; you and I should jog along together 
first-rate. But Sibylla bars it. She may be a 
model of a wife, I don’t insinuate to the contrary, 
take you note, Mr. Verner; but she’s not exactly 
a model ef temper, and Verner’s Pride wouldn’t 
be big enough to hold her and me. Would you 
have taken up your abode with me had you been a 
free man ?” 

“IT cannot tell,” replied Lionel. “ It is a ques- 
tion that cannot arise now.” 

“No. Sibylla stops it. What are you going to 
do with yourself?” 

“That Icannot tell. I should like an appoint- 
ment abroad if I could get one. I did think of 
going to London, and looking about me a bit; but 
I am not sure that I shall do so just yet.” 

“TI say, Lionel,” resumed John Massingbird, 
sinking his voice, but speaking in oking sort of 
way, “‘how do you mean to pay our debts? I 
hear you have a few.” 

“T have a good many, one way or another.” 

“ Wipe them off,” safti John. 

“T wish I could wipe them off.” 

“There’s nothing more easy,” returned John, 
in his free manner. ‘‘Gct the whitewash brush to 
work. The Insolvent Court has got its friendly 
doors ever open.” 

The color came into the face of Lionel. A Ver- 
ner there! He quietly shook his head. 

“T sage say I shall find a way of paying some- 
time, if the people will only wait.” 

“ Efbylla helped you to a good part of the score, 
didn'tehe? Peoplearesayingso. Just like her!” 

“When I complain of my wife, it will be quite 
time enough for other people to begin,” said Lionel. 
“When I married Sibylla, I took her with her 
virtues and her faults; and J am quite ready to 
defend both.” 

“Allright. I’d rather you had the right of de- 
fending them than I,” said incorrigible John. 
“ Look here, Lionel; I got you up here to-day to 


talk about theestate. Will you take the manage- 
ment of it ?” 

* Ofthis estate ?” replied Lienel, net understand- 
ing. 

“Deuce a bit of any ether could I offer yeu. 
Things are all at sixes and sevens already; they 
are chaos—they are purgatory. That's our word 
out yonder, Lionel, to express the ultimatum of 
badness. Matiss comes and bothers; the tenants, 
one and another, come and bother; Roy comes and 
bothers. What with it all, I’m fit to bar the outer 
doors. Roy, you know, thought I should put him 
into power again! No, no, Mr. Roy; Fred might 
have done it, but I neverwill. I'll pay him well for 
the services he has rendered me; but put him into 
power—no! Altogether, things are getting into 
inextricable confusion; I can’t look to them, and 
I want a manager. Willyoutakeit, Lionel? I'll 
give you five hundred a-year.” 

The mention of the sum quite startled Lionel. 
It was far more than he should have supposed John 
Massingbird would offer to any manager. Matiss 
would do it for a fourth. Should he take it? 

He sat, twirling his wineglass round in his fin 
gers. There was a soreness of spirit to get over, 
and it could not be done all ina moment. To be- 
come a servant (indeed it was no better) on the 
land that had once been his—that ought to 
be his now, by the law of right—a servant to John 
Massingbird! Could Lionel bend to it? John 
smoked, and sat watching him. 


(To be continued.) 








THE FROBISHER RELICS. 
( Continued from page 380.) 
to this day by hi Mr, J 
© 8 day by his son, ohn Barrow, both of the 


Fresh expeditions, under several e enced and 
ae naval ofloers, Jn | —_ out totry and de 
e the great problew, 80 to perfect our kuow '' 
ledge in all relating to terrestrial netiam and other 
branches of science. Finally, in 1845, two ships, well 
fitted for the important work, commanded and officered 
by some of England’s most skilful and experienced 
naval men, went on the errand. They were never 
heard of again, except from strange rumors and mys- 
terious accounts of fate. Not one of the hapless 
crews have returned to tell the tale. And though, 
during many years since, fleet after fleet of other 
ships and brave men have gone out from Britain and 
from the United States of America—the latter gene- 
jermy ba — in such a humane work—totry and ascer 
tain the truth, as well as to give relief, if possible, no 
thing a definite has known. The cost of 
these = y- ons has been immense, and in speaking 
of om ~4 = ~ fo Ly) ane borne in this 
noble work by Mr. Henry ell, of this city, an 
the heroic labors of the lamented Dr. Kane! a 

At last something like evidence of the lost ones’ 
fate was obtained, first by Dr. Rae—then exploring for 
the Hudson Bay ompany—and afterwards by Capt. 
McClintock, sent out under Lady Franklin’s auspices 
in her purchased yacht the Fox. He brought 
home a document, undoubtedly left by the illstarred 
members of Franklin’s Ex tion, which certified 
that the two ships had been abandoned in 1848, and 
that 108 of the crews (the rest, some 24 officers and 
men, including Franklin, having Pereeny, died), 
had landed at a place called King William’s Island, 
with a view of making their way to civilized habita- 
tions. What became of them r that is unknown, 
but the British Government, and those in power, 
came to a determination that every one had perished 
and therefore ended the search. This, however, did 
not satisfy all those who had turned their attention 
to the subject. Many eminent persons, including the 
late Baron Von Humboldt, several Arctic officers of 
note, Mr. John Barrow of England, Mr. Henry Grin 
nell of New York, and many others, could not believe 
that nothing more satisfactory was to be obtained 
But no individual effort, alune, could persevere, Ac- 
cordingly, in England, the subject was kept alive, as 
far as possible, by Capt. Parker Snow (who had been 
ov one of the searc ing expeditions), and, in the 
States, by Mr. C. F. Hall, whose mind had been 
strangely turned to a close consideration of the mat- 
ter, and to a desire for personally examining the 
locality where the missing voyagers had last been 
heard of. Aided by Mr. Grinnell and a few other 
friends, this brave and adventurous son of Amcrica, 
C. F. Hall, of Cincinnati, started forth in 1860 upom 
his errand of mercy and humanity! Alone (except 
with an Esquimaux who had been brought to the 
States the previous year and who now joined him as 
interpreter), Mr. Hall took paseage in a whaler, the 
George Henry, Capt. Buddington, for the Arctic 
Regions, his plan being to proceed in a boat, prepared 
for the purpose, from where the ship would leave him, 
to King William’s Island, aided by Esquimaux, whose 
language he would learn, and whose habits and cus- 
toms he intended to adopt. The owners ofthe George 
Henry (Messrs. Williams and Havens), generously 

ave Mr, Hall a free passage, and we are informed 

at to Capt. a he was much indebted for 
unceasing friendly aid. 

As Mr. Hall’s return has been so recent and notice 
of it has appeared, we need not do more than repeat 
the leading features of his undertaking. Before ar- 
riving at his destination, Kudlargo, the Esequimaux, 
died; and soon afterwards, in a heavy gale, his boat 
was wrecked. This, however, did not fms his deter- 
mination. He persevered by mixing freely with the 
natives, and for two years lived the greater portion 
ofthe time with them, making his explorations in 
their company. em unable, for want of proper 
means, to reach his intended destination, he yet 
turned to good account the time at his disposal. He 
examined the whole of Frobisher’s discoveries, and 
made the circuit of those waters the t English 
captain considered to be a strait, but which Mr. Hall 
has found to be a bay. He hermore ascertained 
the fate of the five men left behind by Frobisher, and 
also discovered numerous relics of the houses and 
material deposited on the islands in Countess of 
Warwick’s Sound for the intended colony. These, 
with ney more interesting specimens, have lately 
been exhibited at the house of Mr. Grinnell, and a 
portion of them are no won their way to England, asa 
— to the British Government through the Royal 

srephieal Society. Those we have iilustrated are 
" _ fa til f 
1. ent of a tile or portion of pottery, with 
part of a leg and foot upon it ’ os 

2. Chip from a piece of oak, cut off by an axe, and 
found amongst some coal. 

3. Piece of iron (possibly ballast) from under the 
ship’s embankment, 

4. Pieces of glass. 

5. Piece of pottery. 

6. Fragments of stone and lime from ruins of stone 


ouse, 

7. Stone, with moss upon it, from top of an em- 
it where a small ship was built, supposed by 

the five men left behind. 

8. Stones cemented together with ltme. 


All of these relics, and particulars geneqenang the m 
are, as we understand, to be fully described Mr. 
Halve bee now preparing for publication. Mean 
w en voyager is Vv some 
lectures on the subject of his cmptaodiionst and ad- 
ventures amongst the Esquimaux; but, as he pur- 
eee returning to the Arctic ons next season, 

s time is too limited to enable te give more 


bh 





than a very few. 
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1, Fragment of a Tile, 2, Chip from a Piece of Oak. 3. Piece of Iron. 4, Pieces of Glass. 5. Piece of Pottery. 6, Fragments of Stone and Lime, 7, Stone, with Moss upon it. 8 and 9, Stones cemented with Lime 
{HE BELIOS FOUND BY CAPT. HALL IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, IN 1862, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BELONGED TO THE FROBISHER EXPEDITION, DISPATCHED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND, In 1563. 


x It is now nearly 300 years , in the reign of Eng- In August of the sam scovered land, em | and deposited at certain p 
THE FROBISHER RELICS land’s Queen Elizabeth, that one of her many brave | and entered a channel. w which th the bola o at Be Frobisher ed ‘after the Countess of Waren Te ry my 
It has been well said, that while there is | sea-warriors, Martin Frobisher by name, conceived | concluded was the passage soug his pened, , however, that all their efforts proved abortive, 
new ' wort to be done in the world man will never | the idea that he would gain favors Fe! his ae sovercien. ships, the pinnaee, with four men (7,4 lost ‘wen ouses and a fort, with workshops, were built; but 
persevering to complete it, no matter how dif- | the- esteem of his eae, and a near Greenland , and the other had returned to owing to the loss of some of e’ ships and other 
Sout it beor how comparativel unprostable at the | temple of fame to be erected b -£X, as well as land, thus only himself remained to aoe he by “ causes, Frobisher and his com ons bee J had to 
moment. Indeed, the greater ho das er, the more | #atisfy the cravings of his own fe mind, by seek- | voyage. Communication with the shore: was effected, | abandon the attem Fy three expeditions, 
y insurmountable the impediments in the - OF - to the golden Catha ry much dis- | te inhabitants were seen and intercourse — them | returned with o: doubtful result of hav ing 
way, the more determined is he to overcome them. round the northern t new Jand| arried on, so far as ~~ be done by scan “ae every | entered what was ca then th thought to be the North- 
It seems as if it were necessary that the appetite of discovered by the Genoese a means attempted to out their plans. But it so | West Passage, and which was called Frobisher Strait 
the human mind should be thus whetted to exercise| In the year 1576, the bold adventurer, and some ed that five of Fro isher’s men, m, neg his | in honor of the great na 
man’s mental powers to the fullest extent with which | hardy companions, set sail from England in two | Orders, were taken cuptive by the matives, am ed Years care passed on, Le! r brave voyagers followed 
he has been endowed. In many remarkable cases | barques a sinall pinnace of 10 tons, "to veutaes, ‘effort ‘the Captain could recover up the laid_do though pursuing different 
this has been displayed, but in none more so than in | westward ane northwari into seas leugth, deeming it wise not to pursue yae the % i roa any courses, Hudson and Famees Fox in that di- 
the triumphs of adventurous voyagers over the ob- | the winter is nearly one continngns righ ht, and the ad ‘that season, he returned to Eng rection, Davis and Bylot and Baffin more to the east- 
presented by seas of ice, and by regions of| short summer, though of unceasing lig’ ht, is yet s 80 goodly report of their discoveries. ward and northerly, accomplished grest 8 in their 
eternal frost and snow, while endeavoring to find | oft obscured by mist, and fog, and This led to —ee and better and “follow under his | day. But still they were unable to complete the work. 
what has been called a ed a North-West P Passage. seem to be forsaken aby th the same Soiee } a charge going forth the pext and following years. | Several generations then passed aoe Sey) and all = 
The history of these various attempts is well- | that rules elsewhere.. But, no daunted, onward | The tention was to establish a colony on the newly- | efforts made were like At | 

known, and "Tice “the heroic deeds of those brave | went these hardy seamen of a former day, cheered by | discovered land; and for that purpose all material | Present century came round, sand © sited seresh 
worthies,” as that quaint historian, Purchas, says of | the personal farewell of their Queen, and breasting | necessary for the design, ox ouch as for erecting houses } TL —. in the ry: by erance and 
them ; therefore a3 enneereeey & to do more here | the ocean yume of a new world in tiny barques, the | of wood, stone and lime, with tile and whatever else ~~ - 4 forth to the B: ih Government 
than touch upon two especial efforts made in connec | tonnage of all three not being more than that that of one | was thought suitable, in addition m to an a engle os pe cae ly cad P by the late Sir John Barrow, and eoutinued 

ta wnhticene small ship of commerce at the present time, of provisions and “’sen-coal” (Continued on page 879.) 














THE BROONSTRUCTION OF THE LEVEEAT NEW ORLEANS, (DESTROYED BY THE REBEL AUTHORITIES) BY THE UNEMPLOYED POOR OF THE OITY, BY ORDER OF GEN. BANKS, JANUARY, 1868.—yRom a SKETCH 
BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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TIME’S CHANGES. 


How cold and gray life seems! I tread 
The old frequented beaten way ; 

But voices once beloved have fied, 
Their music lingers not to-day. 


Far off I hear the shepherd’s song, 
And overhead the blackbird sings; 
The stream leaps joyfully along ; 
The half-fledged sparrows try their wings. 


The Spring’s first green is on the trees, 
The ancient trees I loved of yore; 

The violet still perfumes the breeze— 
All seems the same as heretofore. 


But they, the friends of youth are gone, 
And she, the loved one, far away— 

How cold and gray life seems! Forlorn 
I tread the cold and beaten way. 


OUR SECOND FLOOR. 


WHEN Jane suggested to me, after our 
long discussion of ways and means, that we 
could no longer afford to keep so large a house as 
that which we then occupied, there was an unplea- 
sant chill crept over me. I felt that I could stint 
myself in the commissariat department, that I 
could willingly cut down the already diminished 
dress, or in the little matters of daily outlay, but 
that I could not bring a stranger into my home to 
share it by right, to meet me in the hall and in the 
passages, to sit with me on the stoop on summer 
evenings, or stroll about she 20 feet of flower- 
ground, dignified by the name of garden, and feel 
that they had equal right with myself, which un- 
questionably they would have, by virtue of the rent 
they would pay me. 

I saidas much to Jane, and the argument was 
met by her proposal that a bill should be put up, 
the applicants well studied, and, should none offer 
that entirely suited us, the bill could be taken down 
and some other scheme of retrenchment considered. 

There were many applicants, some that were 
even eager, for I had placed the rent low, and the 
rooms were really comfortable, but their eagerness 
only made me more anxious to delay. In this way 
nearly two weeks ran on, and though Jane and I 
had charitably discussed every one of our would-be 
tenants, we were both agreed that the right ones had 
not presented themselves, and that on the fullowing 
day the bill should be removed. 

It was almost dusk when this conclusion was 
arrived at, and I had been walking back and forth 
in the room, occasionally stopping te look from the 
window. In one of my promenades I had caught 
the glimpse of a tall lady in black, on the opposite | 
side of the street, and upon my periodical trip to | 
the window, I saw the same figure standing upon | 
the stoop, reading our bill. We are none of us | 
free from prejudices, and I may be pardoned mine | 
when I say that the immediate conclusion in my | 
own mind as I gazed out upon the lady was, that | 











she was a child five years of age, and that was just 
a quarter of a century before. Then I had seen 
her as the representative of the Peake family, the 
heiress to all the estates, centred by the death of 
other members of the family inher. Between her 
and the inheritance there stood only an aunt, Miss 
Rosamond Peake, who at that time was over fifty, 
and, as I supposed, must now be dead. It was no 
time then to ask questions, the shabby dress and worn 
gloves told the story, even though the care lines of 
the face said nothing. She must have the rooms. 
I could not think of seeing one who was once 
heiress of the Peake estates seeking shelter under 
my roof unsuccessfully, though she was a connec- 
tion so far removed that I eould scarcely count her 
as a relation. 

This was the way that Mary Livingstone Peake, 
then Mrs. Edward Dawson, first became a tenant of 
my second floor. 

Ihave said that I had not seen her since she 
was five years old, and it was not until she became 
my tenant that I knew her subsequent history. 

When Mary Livingston Peake came into the 
world there was great rejoicing over the event. 
Mr. Samuel Courtney Peake had been twenty 
years married without reaching that great point in 
which his whole soul was absorbed—the achieve- 
ment of an heir to the Peake estates. Therefore 
was there great joy over the birth of a babe, even 
though agirl. It was generally supposed that Mr. 
Samuel Courtney Peake had a wife, and that Mary 
Livingstone Peake, the newly-come heiress to the 
Peake estates, had a mother; but that amiable lady, 
whoever or whatever she might be, was entirely 
lost sight of in the importance of her offspring. 
Her name was never mentioned with any other 
bearing than as nurse to her own child, and to this 
babe everything was made subservient. 

Mr. Samuel Courtney Peake was born and edu- 
cated with ‘but one idea, which was—Mr. Samuel 
Covrtney Peake! The family descended from an 
excellent cavalier stock, once settlers of Virginia, 
and afterward, by a branch of Southern Delaware, 
had been renowned for a couple of centuries for the 
transmission of this one idea, as applied to each in- 
dividual representative. Whatever may have faded 
out, from the time of the old stock, in the person of 
Mr. Samuel Courtney Peake this characteristic 
had not, nor yet the desire that it should be trans- 
mitted in all its force to his heiress, Mary Living- 
stone Peake. : 

How this babe lived through the importance of 
her position; how she struggled up against the 
dosing and doctoring, the nursing and watching, is 
one of those things only known to nurses and doc- 
tors, or such others as be fully initiated into the 
masonry of babies. 

It was, as I have said, in the fifth year of baby- 
hood, that personal knowledge failed, on my part, | 
concerning the heiress of the Peakes, but from that 
point I could follow for many years by hearsay. | 

‘* Hearsay” said that between Miss Rosamond | 
Peake and her brother a feud existed, which ex- 
tended cordially on the part of the lady to her 
niece, and that this feud had arisen from the fact 
that an expectation existed in the mind of Miss 
Rosamond that the naming of the heir to the 





hey were quiet tenants. Mr. Wilmer Dawson I 
seldom saw, and had I selected the children from 
among a million for mild, old-fashioned ways and 
ebedience, I could not have found better specimens. 
Timid little creatures they were, with great, soft, 
blue eyes, wearing the same vad look as their 
mothers, 

I had remarked only of Mr. Wilmer Dawson, that 
he remained within doors all day, going out at 
night and staying late, sometimes very late, or 
rather early. They had not been long my tenants 
when this was accounted for by the explanation 
that he was night editor upon a daily paper. 

It was one evening, a short time after this expla- 
nation, that I had been writing late, ¢nd had just 
taken up my lamp for bed and opened the door that 
led into the hall, when I met Mr. Wilmer Dawson 
face to face. So silently had he entered from the 
street that I had not heard the door open. A 
glance showed me in an instant that he was intoxi- 
cated, so much so as only to be able to sustain the 
perpendicular by the aid of the wall. I stood back 
for an instant, shading my lamp with my hand, and 
watched his passage through the entry end up the 
stairs. Fearfully gone he was, and yet no noise 
marked his progress. By clinging convulsively to 
the banister, he raised himself step by step, and 
when he turned the bend of the stairs, I was con- 
scious of a quiet opening of a door, a light step and 
an assistance rendered, as though his coming had 
been expected and watched for. : 

‘There was something sadly and terribly mysteri- 
ous to me in this, and for hours that night I tossed 
and tumbled, thinking of it, and on the next day I 
determined to fathom the matter, even at the cost 
of believing that I was prying into what was beyond 
my concern. 

It was with this resolve that I sat that night 
sleepless, with the door of my own room open, and 
watched. Two, three, four o’clock, and at last he 
came with the same silence and creeping, and again 
I watched him, in the last stage of intoxication 
that would allow him to serve himself, crawl up the 
stair and receive again the same aid as the night 
before. For a week I watehed and waited to see 
the same fearful sight before I spoke, and then, 
piece by piece, another chapter in the history of 
our second floor came out. 

To me there was something so terrible in the 
idea of this white-faced man, whom I had always 
regarded as an invalid, creeping into my house | 
long after midnight, in a state approaching to im- | 
becility, to be met by the watching wife, that I must | 
do something, or say something, to stay: it if: 
possible. 

To attempt by chance the obtaining a conversation | 
with Mrs. Dawson was a matter beyond possibility. | 
She never gossiped, or made excuses for little calls; | 
and never, except upon the occasion of paying her | 
rent, which occasion was then two months away, 
came over th@hreshold of our rooms. There was | 
no choice for it, therefore, but to send Jane with a | 





| request that Mrs. Dawson would favor me with an | 


interview. H 

My heart failed me when the pale, care-worn | 
woman entered my sitting-room, and I scarce | 
know how I stammered out the telling of my dis- 


— 


It was this blow that overthrew the last ambition 
of Wilmer Dawson. With strong talent, he wag 
yet weak and vacillating, and the want of proper 
physical strength to resist the mental strain caused 
his fall. He neglected his profession and sacrificed 
his friends and his clients. He became careless of 
health, and the insidious habits of intemperance 
that crept upon him soon became, in so small a 
place as the town they resided in, known to all. 

It was under these circumstances that Mrs, 
Dawson had pleaded for a removal to Philadelphia, 
in the hope of losing in the midst of a crowd what 
could not be lost in their native place. 

What could I do with the soft pleading face that 
was telling me all this sad story ? 

Whatever may be the disgrace, however much it 
may become known, I could not surrender her to 
the world to do battle alone. From that moment 
I decidéd to bend all the energies I could bring to 
bear upon the saving of this man, to arouse his 
pride or his love if any spark of it was left, and if 
it lay within human possibility, to rescue him from 
this living death. It would be a noble work,a 
Christian act. 

My tenant shook her head sadly through a flood 
of tears when I bade her be of good cheer and de- 
clared my intention of trying yet to save her and 
him, but still I entered upon the work with hope. 

It was a fearful struggle with a diseased appetite 
that I persuaded him at last allow me to meet him 
at the office when he had performed his nightly 
labor, and accompany him to his home. It was 
through the same bribery I would extend toa child, 
that I promised if he would do this I would give 
him a certain quantity of liquor each night in my 
own room before he retired. It was only under the 
most solemn asseveration from him that a sudden 
breakage from his habit would result in his death, 
an asseveration in which I believed, that I consented 
to such a bargain; but when it was once made, 
like a child he assented to it, and allowed hiu:self 
to be blindly led to its fulfilment. 

During the first two weeks of this arrangement 
I had frequently noticed the passage to and fro, on 
the opposite side of the street, of a man somewhat 
advanced in life, gray-haired, gaunt and shabby. 
He was unquestionably watching our house, and 
for many days this singular apparition troubled 
me almost as much as did the discovery of Daw- 


| son’s strange intemperance. At first I could form 


no hypothesis for the man’s watching, but at last I 
found comfort in the belief that he had been some 
companion of Dawson’s drinking, and was seeking 
once more the relationship. 

This theory answered my mind until one night, 
late, when I was returning with my tenant from 
our meeting, I was startled by the quick patter of 
feet close behind me. I turned suddenly, and the 
man of whom I have spoken brushed quickly by, 
turned his head, stared rapidly into Dawson’s face, 
and in an instant darted down a by-street. We 
had both 2 good opportunity to mark his features, 
and my immediate question to my companion was, 
did he ever see him before ? 

‘* Never!” 

Once again I was at fault, but I had little time 
that night to think of it; for, from the moment I 


if she became an applicant for our second floor she | estates must be with herself, and that name should | covery, nor how I bore it when I saw that its reci- | sighted our house, I knew that something had oc- 


would be an unsuccessful one. 
Yes, she rang the bell, and in a moment more | 

stood in the room. 
‘Be seated, madam.” | 
I must have spoken to her rather vacantly, as at 


the moment my mind wandered off in the past, to , love of the father’s, who had since married, become | Dawson had not been able to struggle up, and this 


locate the face that was before me. I had certainly 
seen that face somewhere, but where? And when 
she spoke it was the same—a dreamy recollection 
of the voice, a peculiar tone, that came like a | 
sound familiar. 


be her own. 

“Hearsay,” declared that nothing could exceed | 
the indignation of the maiden lady when it was | 
announced to her that the future heiress would be | 
called Mary Livingston Peake, after a long past | 


a widow, and was blessed with sundry estates and | 
bounteous wealth, with never an heir to it all, | 
nearer than a forty-fiith cousin. 

The will by which Mr. Samuel Courtney Peake | 


held the Delaware estates read that it was jointly | 


tal had brought floods of silent tears, which burst | 
into a heartbroken expression of grief as I ended. 
The confession came. This was the curse that | 
was keeping them in poverty. From the shock 
cast before him soon after his marriage, Wilmer | 


fearful, silent habit of drinking was the conse- | 
quence. What this shock was, let me tell as it was 
told me. 

I have said that the old feud of Miss Rosamond 
was renewed in double bitterness upon the mar- 


Jane answered her queries, and I could see in a | with his sister, the survivor enjoying the whole, | riage of the heiress. To that extent was it carried, | 


moment that there was something in the quiet, 
hesitating, ladylike way of the stranger that touched 
a sympathetic chord in the breast of my daughter, in 
spite of the want of beauty in the face, the rather 
shabby black dress, and the well-worn gloves of the 
speaker. 


She had been looking for a place to call home, | 


where, for a moderate rent, she could be exempt 
from the evil of bestowing herself, an invalid hus- 
band and two children 
Our demand was very reasonable, and would 
be within her means. Would the children be 
an objection r 


I answered in the negative. 

It was at this stage tl.at I asked, rather abruptly 
I fear, her name. | 

‘* Dawson.” 

That certainly struck no chord of memory. | 
There was no Dawson in my past. 

“T have been married nearly fifteen years,” she 
said, in that same sweet, dreamy voice that so | 
puzzled me. 

How stupid of me that I did nct think of that. 
If I but knew her maiden name, it might, perhaps, 
be a key to my puzzle, but I could not be so rude 
as to ask it. I had not a moment to consider this | 
when she spoke again. 

“Strange enough, my name was the same as 
your own, though we cannot be relatives.” 

“ What!” I said. ‘Is your name Peake? It is 
not a common name. Are you of the Delaware 
family of Peakes? But no, that cannot be,” I con- 
tinued thoughtfully ; “ the Peakes, of Delaware, are 
all dead.” 

“Not all. I am the last but one. My aunt 
Rosamond is still living, and I am Mary Living- 
stone Peake.” 

There was a proud straightening up of the par- 
tially bent figure as she spoke, and I started to my 
feet. 

“ Are you Mary Livingstone Peake ?” 

“IT do not wonder at your surprise,” was her 
calm, mechanical answer; “‘though I do not re- 
momber you, nor did I know that you had any 
knowledge of me.” 

had not seen her who now steod before me since 


in a tenant - house. | 


until their death, when they were to be divided , 
among the children in the proportion of three- | 
fourths to the boys, one-fourth to the girls, the 
males being trustees for the females. 


that all communication between brother and sister 
ceased, and the bare existence of the niece was even | 
repudiated. Atthe death of Mr. Samuel Courtney, | 
which occurred within a year after the wedding, 


curred out of the ordinary way. There was a light 
burning in my own room, and within it I could 
plainly see a figure moving about, whose shadow 


' was marked upon the drawn curtain. 


A few minutes showed us that both Mrs. Daw- 
son and my daughter were up, and waiting our 
coming. A few minutes more and the cause be- 
came known—Miss Rosamond Peake was dead. 
The news had come that afternoon, a formal noti- 
fication from her attorney of the fact; and that 


| Mrs. Dawson was claimant to one quarter the 


estates, subject to restrictions, and the trusteeship 
of aunt Rosamond’s son. 

That night, in the discussion of ways and means, 
and of what steps were to be taken in the future, 
Mr. Wilmer Dawson retired without his accustomed 


The fact of Miss Rosamond’s singleness, and | Miss Rosamond came in state to Fair Oaks, pre- | allowance of liquor, and the conclusion was arrived 


there being no other child of Mr. Samuel Courtney, | 
vested the entire estates, without control, in the | 
‘hands of Mary Livingston Peake, after the death 
| of her aunt Rosamond. 
| This is the history of the expectations of our 
| second floor, 

‘‘ Hearsay” further declared that, in spite of all 


the development and beauty of her niece, until she | 
went even so far as to interest herself in the settle- 

ment of the heiress, and to enter upon a deliberate | 
attempt at matchmaking, having selected the one | 


| that in her mind was most suitable to wed the | 


Peake heiress. 
With the usual perversity of girls when arrived | 


enthusiasm on the plans of heraunt. Plainly, upon | 
the issue, she utterly refused to link her fortunes 
with those of Mr. Anthony Lee, a quiet, inoffensive 
creature, selected as the very pink of Miss Rosa- 
mond’s admiration, and in so doing cast down the 
temple of amity that Miss Rosamond had been 
building so daiutily, and instituted a vendetta on 
the part of that lady, which existed without an inch 
of retraction until the hour when her niece became 
our tenant. 

It was not only the refusal of the selected hus- 
band that brought down the ire 9f Miss Rosamond, 
but the still further indignity put upon her, that her 
niece chose to select one for ‘herself, in the person 
of Wilmer Dawson, a young lawyer, brilliant in 
talent,.and of most honorable family, but poor—a 
crime in the eyes of Miss Rosamond, for which 
death could hardly atone. 

From the time of the marriage until the appear- 
ance at my own house I had lost sight and hearsay 
of the Peakes, and had yet to learn the cause that 
she, whom I had looked upon as one of great 


| wealth in prospective, should be soliciting shelter 


under so humble a roof as my own. 


sided with tearless cyes at her brother’s funeral, | 
without speaking or looking at Mrs. Dawson or her 
husband, took legal possession of the effects, in- 
| structed her attorney to give them legal notice to 


quit, and returned to her home as calmly as if her 
| errand had been one of the most simple business. 


Two years passed away from this time and aunt 
There was something so soft and | nursing and doctoring, the heiress, in time, grew to | and niece met as utter strangers daily. Mr. Wil- 
pleading in this, that, with a half-glance at Jane, be a healthy, beautiful and accomplished girl, and mer Dawson followed his profession, but between 
| that the feud of the aunt slept or was hidden under | unfitness for the drudgery and want of health the 


road was an uphill one, and many times the young 
wife trembled in fear lest he should drop by the 
wayside, leaving her to do battle alone. 

It was at the end of these two years that Fair 
Oaks was one day electrified by the story that Miss 
Rosamond Peake had produced to her astounded 
household, in the person of a lad, almost grown to 


| at a marriageable age, the niece did not enter with | manhood, one whom she publicly acknowledged as 


| @ son, admitting that nearly twenty years before 
she had, during the life of her father, contracted a 

| clandestine marriage, and this son was the issue. 
It was only natural that among those who knew 
the Peake will and the bitterness existing in the 
| mind of Miss Rosamond against her niece, that 
this revelation should be received with a sneer of 
| disbelief; but for this Miss Rosamond was prepared, 
| and a few days settled the matter in the minds of 
| all suspicion. There was proof of the marriage 
| most unimpeachable, and the motive that had 
| caused it to be kept secret, the enmity of the elder 
| Peake to the husband, was well known. Then 
| came the birth of the child while Miss Rosamond 
| was on a visit to some friends at the North, and 
| its keeping traced up to the day when, by her own 
| account, her conscience would not allow her longer 
| concealment. The husband of Rosamond Peake 
| was within the memory of all who could extend 
| back for twenty years, the enmity of the father, the 
| Clandestine meetings that were discovered and 
| broken up, and finally, two years after the date of 
|the marriage, the sudden death of the husband 


| at that on the very next day Mr. and Mrs. Dawson 
| and myself should depart for Delaware, while the 
children should be left in the care of Jane. 

The next moment we were stirring very early, 
but not so early that somebody was not before us. 
A powerful ring came upon the bell, and in the 
start and hurry of the moment I went myself to 
the door. There stood the man who had within the 

few weeks so disturbed me. He wanted Mr. 
Dawson. A shudder of misgiving ran 
over me, as I bade him come in, that all was not 
right, and though I knew that it was stretching my 
interest to the furthest point, I could not help 
wishing to be present at the interview. I had nct 
long to wait for my wish, for in less than ten 
minutes I was summoned by Mrs. Dawson, who 
came, looking flushed and excited, to my room. 

It was a strange story themantold. He himself 
had been an actor init. He proffered the evidence 
that would show the heir to the Peake estates, 
aunt Rosamond’s reputed son, to be an impostor, 
the orphan of parents who had died in New York, 
leaving this boy to guardians, who had bargained 
with Rosamond Peake for the transfer to her 
charge, thet they might obtain the small amount 
that was left by his parents for hiseducat'». He, 
the speaker, had acted as the agent and at.orney 
in the matter, and his mouth had been sealed by * 
liberal fee ; but now, poverty had come, and he was 
willing to sell whathe knew. He had thought first 
of making demands en Miss Rosamond to purchas 
his silence, but had concluded that a better barg#” 
might be made with the true heirs, to say nothing 
of the fact that he was somewhat afraid of i 
quick, emphatic ways of Rosamond Peake, and 
timid about trusting himself down in Delaware. 

At what did he value his information? At ve? 
little. A few hundreds now, and a few thousands 
when the estates were secured to the proper hel® 

I promised that the hundreds should be forth- 
coming immediately the information was show™ © 





by the explosion of a steamer upon the Chesapeak-. 


be true, and on the part of the heirs that the tho 
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ands should be paid on taking possession. It was 
clear that he had not heard of the death of the 
aunt, or he would have made a harder bargain or 
sold his information to the false-heir. I did not 
intend that he should hear of it immediately, and 
within a few hours I had his statement drawn up 


under legal hands, and every point of testimony | 


accurateiy noted, and was on my way, accompanied 
by himself and Mr. Dawson, to New York, for 
verification. 

My story is told. Within a week we had the 
evidence properly authenticated, that though Miss 
Rosamond Peake had married, no child was born 
from that marriage, but the substitution of this 
heir was an afterthought, engendered by her bitter- 
ness to her niece. 

Another week, and we were all gathered about 
the old fireplace at Fair Oaks, Jane, children and 
I, like an ancient baby, crying heartily over a pro- 
mise that has been extorted from me to make Fair 
Oaks my home for all the future, and act as steward 
for the estates. Poor Dawson does not require his 
usual stimulant, in fact he is as innocent of the 
jdea as though no such article ever existed ; and I 
am sure, instinctively, that so it will remain, and 
that health, wealth and happiness will be the future 
of the tenants of our second floor. 


New York, Jan. 1863. J. W. Watson. 








j. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


3} GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
Te NERED TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY 
AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 


ETC., 
worth s500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard 
to value, and it to be paid for till you know what you 
are to get, Send 25 cents for # Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Circular containing full list ond particu- 
lars, also terms to Agents, wh = we want in every 

.ciment and Town in the country. 

_ J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





‘See—A Speculation—on the next page. 


MILLERS*@ O=HAIR DYE 


Cheapest, best, and most permanentinuse, Tr it. 
Sold at all Druggists. Depot, 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 


385-8 
a oe 
if) TRIUMPH. 

S, Nos. 83 and 84 Walker 


STFINWAY & SON 
Street, N. ¥., were awarded & FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the late Great International Exhibition, London. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from 
all parts of the world entered for competition. 

The speodal correspondent of the New York Times 











Bays: 
“ Messrs. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 

emphatic, and stronger and more to the point thar 

that ofany European maker.” 0000 


 REEUMATISM-—WHO HAS IT? 


It has been confessedly acknowledged by thousands 
who have used them, that the Galvano Electro Me- 
tallic Insoles are the -_ preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Gout, New a, and all Nervous Affec- 
tions. Sold by alldruggists and shoe dealers generally. 
Price $1; sent by mail for $1 25. Secured by . 
lish and American patents. Send for a Circular. 

000 METTAM & CO., 429 Broadway. 








A Heretofore Unsupplied Want! 
NATIONAL ALMANAC 


AND 


Annual Record for 1868, 


Furnishing more full, accurate, recent and interesting 
information concerning the present condition 
of our country than has ever been 
issued in any single volume, 


In the extent, fulness and accuracy of its statistics, 
and the variety and completeness of its details, it is 
believed that the National Almanac far surpasses any 
previous statistical work on the United States, and 
that it must become such a handbook of reference for 
every thing appertaining to our NATIONAL, MILI- 
a and NAVAL condition as every person will 
need, 


nded in 


Notwithstanding the large amount expe 
igh price 


getting up this work (over $5,000), and the 
of paper, it is furnished at a very low price. 

l2ino, 700 pages, bound in Boards, price $1, or sub- 
stantially bound in Muslin, $1 25. 
Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. Address 

GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., Phila. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. ri) 





TO DRUNEARDS! 


On the receipt of $1, I will send to any address a sure 


andeiectnal remedy to prevent and cure inebriation in 
all its various stages. Address 
WM. G. WILSON, West Liberty, Ohio. 


ee 





Gold! Gold! 


Full instructions for mastering the Art of Ventril- 
quis, and winning the undying love of the Fair 
Sex. Sent by mail for Five Cents. Address, 

J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 


400 More Agents Wanted—Dusiness light 
and genteel, and Agents make $5 a day with the 
Greatestease. Cirenlars free. 

° J. W. STEPHENS, Morristown, N. J. 





Important to Agents.—We have reduced the 
puolesale price of our great STATIONERY PORT- 
t LIO PACKAGES. We also give better Watches 
baa Agents than any other firm. Send stamp for 

* Circular, WEIR & CO., 34 South 3rd 8t., Phila, 





Howard Association, Philadelphia, Pa- 
and», © Reports on Virulent and Chronic Diseases, 
Velo steal Debility, Sent in sealed letter en- 
Homey ree of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
Son TON, HOWARD ASSOCIATION, No. 2 
388 910 





TIFFANY & Co., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, viocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 

No, 550 BROADWAY, New YORK. 
HOvsE is Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


g Something New.—Agents wanted to sell 15 
newly patented articles. Profits large. Make $10 
per day. Send Stamp for Circular. 

388-9 8S. W. RICE & CO., 434 Chestnut St., Phila. 


A Plain Way to Wealth.—A Yankee 
method by which hundreds of persons have made 
themselves independently rich. This method entails 

| no expense to the purchaser, and costs but the trifling 
sum of 50 cents. Address 

HENRY RANDALL, Millbury, Mass, 

| 


| adies, Read this Attentively ! 


Give up the use of that vile compound called rouge. It 

can deceive no one, no matter how skilfully itis applied. 
| Nothing is more beautiful and worthy of ad ition 

than a skin white as alabaster, rosy cheeks, lips red 
| a8 coral; in short, a complexion of dazzlin uty 
| and purity. Do away with your paraphernalia of cos- 

metics—pomatums, blooms of roses and other hum- 
| bugs—follow my directions and you will find, to your 
| surprise, that ina very short space of time you can 
become possessor of a beautiful complexion. 

Send your address and one stamp to 
A. G. LAMO Perfumer, 
Box 4673, New York City. 


Mackenzie’s Patent Cantering Horses 


Run Me ga A ot A ~ 
ground, pro 

the weight’ of the 
rider. The most de- 
lightful out-door ex- 
ercise that could be 
devised for Boys and 
Girls. Send for an 
illustrated Circular. 


Sold by 
= STEPH. W. SMITH, 




























AT REDUCED PRICES! 


WITH 


Glass Cloth Presser, Improved Loop Check, New 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, Braider, etc. 


Office—S05 Broadway, New Work. 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1862. 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1861. 





The Cheapest Jewellery House in the World. Cir- 
culars sent free. Address J. A. SALISBURY, 
Agent, Providence, R. I. 382-840 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Offers unusual advantages in situation, easy of access, 
and free from injurious influences. 


MILITARY DRILL AND DISCIPLINE, 
STRICT BUT KIND, 
A feature of the School, 


ALFRED COX ROE, Principal, 
Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Established in 1822, 
DEVOTED TO 





384-435 


THE ALBION, 





PRICE $4 PER ANNUM; 8 CENTS PER Copy, 
Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


P. S.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 
Engravingg, $3; half-dozen or more, $2 per Copy. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address in the Uni —— 





The Barly Physical Dogeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early pectanehety ote of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygrenic Institute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous ae rery Ree ag my and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
a&@ Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
bock, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


nh ee to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 378-90 





Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 

six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 

stain or injury to the skin. Price $i1—sent by mail, 
, to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 





Reader !—If you want employment, or want the 
best (two-threaded) Sewing Machine ever manufac- 
tured, send to ISAAC ALE, JR. & CO., New- 
buryport, Mags., for a des-riptive Circular of terms, 
etc. They pay a liberal salary, or allow commission, 
as the Agent may choose. 386-9 





A Beautifal Microscope for 8 cts., 


Mi 4eunrris G 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. ‘Five of different powers, $@. Ad- 


WATCHES. S16 


ey fees ar eo te pe 
my. L.. FERGUSON 
208 Broadway, N.Y. 





SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 


I es a concentrated extract of Para Sarsapa- 
rilla. 80 combined with other substances of still 
gover alterative Y tend as to afford an effective anti- 
ote for diseases is reputed to cure. Such 
a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer from 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 
lish their cure must prove of immense service to this 
class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 

pl this compound will do it has been proven by 
experiment on many of the worst cases to be found 
in following complaints: 


SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS COMPLAINTS, ERUP- 
TIONS AND ERUPTIVE DISEASES, ULCERS, PIMPLES, 
BLoTcHes, TuMoRS, SALT RHEUM, SCALD HEAD, 
SYPHILIS AND SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS, MERCU- 
BIAL DISEASE, Dropsy, NEURALGIA OR Tic DoL- 
OREUX, DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION 
ERYSIPELAS, E OR ST. ANTHONY’s FIRE, and 
indeed the whole class of complaints arising from 
IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 


This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when taken in the s , to the foul 
humors which fester in the b. at that season of the 


ear. By the Saey expulsion of them many rank- 

ng disorders are nip) inthe bud. Multitudes can, 
by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the 
endurance of foul eruptions and ulcerous sores 
through a system will strive to rid itself of 
corruptions, not assisted to do this through the 
natural channels of the body by an alterative medi- 
cine. Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you 
find its impurities bursting through the skin in pim- 
pe eruptions or seres; cleanse it when you find it 

8 obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it 
whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you 
when. Even where no particular disorder is felt, 
peonse enjoy better health and live longer for cleans- 
ng the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is 
well; but with the pabulum of life disordered, there 
can be no lasting health. Sooner or later something 
must go wrong, and the great machinery of life is dis- 
ordered or overthrown. 

During late years the public have been misled by 
large bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of 
Sareaparilla for one dollar. ost of these bave been 
frauds upon the sick, for they not only contain little, 
if any, lla, but often no curative properties 
whatever. ence, bitter and painful disappointment 
has followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsa- 

arilia which flood the market, until the name itself 
8 justly despised, and has become synonymous with 
imposition and cheat. Still we call this compound 
Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply such a remedy as 
shall rescue the name from the load ot obloagy which 
rests upon it. And we think we have una for be- 
lieving it has virtues which are irresistible by the or- 
dinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure, 

Prepareu by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
ane Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one pack- 
age, $5. 





MIND YOUR HAIR. 


Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid.. Restores and Dresses Hair. 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye. eoescees Best in the World. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytheria....Cures Tan and Pimples. 
Surpass all others. Cheapest, best and most reli- 
able. Try! Beconvinced, Sold yt ~ Druggists. 
awtf W. BOGLE, Boston. 





The Shaler Parlor Skate Depot, 
446 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


This is the only Floor 
Skate the uso of which will 
perfect a person in the art 
of Ice Skating. 

CAUTION.—The public 
to avoid imposition, shoul 
see that the word Patented 
is upon the sole. 

My Skating Hall is open 





WATEBS-SOnm 
daily. and Wednesday nights, for instruction, Tne 
most desirable stock of Ice Skates in the market, for 


sale by O. M. VAIL, 446 Broadway. 





MUSICAL BOXES. 


Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all styles aud sizes, 
. /™ with American Melodies, Operas, 
. f Dances, etc., and varying in price 
etfs Sag from $2.00 to $250.90. 

~e M. J. PAILLARD, 

Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. coo 











Price $12.—A Week’s Washing may be done in 
tvo hours without Rosking, Rubbing or Boiling, Oy 
JOHNSON’S UNION ASHING MACHIN > 
which is universally admitted to be the most perfect 
in use. Call and see it in operation at our Depot, 457 
Broadway, N. Y. J. JOHNSON & CO. 

N. B.— We have just completed a smaller size, price 
$8, for Nursery Washing. 0000 





Price $8.— Johnson’s Union Clothes 
WRINGER, with Galvanized Iron Frames and Cogs, 
is the best, the most simple and the most durable in 
existence, and fits any tub or box. 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 





The McClellan Song.—‘ The General, the 
Sergeant and the Flag.” DO DWORTH, No. 6 Astor 
Place, has just published, by the popular composer 
STEPHEN MASSETT, the above Song, dedic 

to Mrs. G. B. McClellan. Price 30 cents, Madame 
Anna Bishop created the greatest sensation in Boston 
by singing it. 5,000 copies already scold. ° 


“ Mroustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 
Hunting, Fishing and many other GREAT SECKETS, 
allin the BOOK OF WONDERS. 8,000 sold. 9th 
Ed. Price only 20 cts. Sfor $1. Mailed free. 
Address C, E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H, 











ARMY SHIRTS! ARDY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 

Made to measure, Fit guaranteed. $21 and $24 
per dozen. 

aa Family Supply Store of Bosoms. Collars and 

Wristpands, for 8 making. 366-910 





FRIDNDS OF SOLDIERS ! 


A Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash 
fA ington, Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Fe 

Newberve, Port Royal, 1 all other places, shoulo 
be sent, a half rates, by HARNDEN’ —— 








South-Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


dress F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, Bo , Mass, ° 


No. 74 B way. Sutlers charged low rates. 


50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
' RARE OPPORTUNITY! 


75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 


BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &e., 


Worth $100,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
value, and not to be paid fer till you know 
what you are to get. 


Certificates of all the various articles, stating 
each one can have, are first put into envelo and 
sealed; and when ordered, are taken out with- 
out regard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all 
a fair . On receipt of the Certificate, you will 
see what you can have, and then itis at yeur option to 
send one dollar and take the article or not. 

In all Vey A 5 we shall ange fer for- 
warding the Certificates, paying postage, 
the business, 25 cts. each, ben F gpeon > be inel 
when the Certificate is sent for. Five Certificates will 
be sent for $1, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five 
for $10, and one hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided 
their remittance amounts to $1. Agents will collect 
25 cts. for every Certificate and remit 15 cts te us, 
either in cash or po ae With the Certificate 

be sent a C giving full instructions to 
Agents, Address 


8. M. WARD & CO. 
Box 4876, New York. 


MINIATURES ON IVORY, Ete. 
MIR. and MISS WAGNER, 





to 


what 








ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Square. 





A Card.—DR. DAYMAN has returned from 
Europe and resumed his practice as before. Consul- 
tation heurs from 9to6 P.M. Office removed to 102 
> street, bet. Third and Lexington Avenues. 


WEDDING CARDS 


These Engmved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL'S 
308 - eon Decne N.Y. 








Old Broadway, . ¥. 
(i Established 1840, _ ‘For Specimen by Mai', _two stampa, 
000 
The Confessions and Experience or 


an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a 
# and ry em ro yo —~ by suffer from 
ervous , &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Care. an who 
has cured himself, after being put to great ex e 
through medical imposition and q ery. y in- 





clo; ope sed envelope, Single rv 
moans fo. of the author, NATH Axe R. 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 88 

“<p omancy.”—How either sex may fas- 


cinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 

will of any person they choose, instantiy. This stmple 
mental acquirement all car. possess, certain 
success in love, marriage, &c., free by mail, for 25 cts., 
together with a guide to the unmarried of both sexes 
—an extraordinary book, of great interest; third edi- 
tion; over 100, copies already sold. Address T, 
WILLIAM & CO,, Publishers, box 2,300, Phila- 
delphia. 378-82 


$7. 


my new cheap Famil 





A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in ev 

county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to se 
Sewing Machines. Address, 
- MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 


Bent Free—for the benefit of Nervous Sufferers 
—THE WARNING VOICE; or, The Self-Cure of 
Debility, Consumption, Loss of Yemory, etc. B 
a former Sufferer. Inclosin stamp, address B- i. 
WELLINGTON, Boston, Miss. 379 83 


To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 
and ar expensive modes of treatment withont 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
to his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addressed envelope, he 
will send (free) a copy of te prescription used. Di- 
rect to Dr. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 384-95 


TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


and thri Settlement of VINELAND, Rich 
Soil, Crops o' eat, Corn, Peaches, ete., to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate. acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 
yable within four years. Good schools and society, 
undreds are settling. App! CHAS. K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free, 
From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. Tribune: 
“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies.” ’ 380-83 
60 A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 a 
month, expenses paid, to sell our Everlasting 
encils, Oriental Burners, and 12 other new, useful 
and curious articles. fteen Cir ‘ulars sent free, 


Address, SHAW & CLARK, 3iddeto-d, Maine, 
380-92 


“MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’s 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


entucky 
AND 
Missouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superirtendence of 
sworn Commissioners, 


aa The Managers’ Offices are located et Covin ton 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 
am Circulars, giving full explanation ar:' the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expens 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky; 
OR, 




















MURRAY, EDDY # CO., St, Jonis, Misscun, 
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Ee | 
OCHICKERING & SON®S’ —_— 
CAL ae OF THE 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT SSS | rT . : 
es sees =.) : New Spring Fashions 
50 PRIZE MEDALS ol Se i a For 1863. 
Have been awarded to Mesers. C. & Sons, for the su ( * =: : The most comp lete Gazette of Fashions 
periority of their mavufacture over all competitors Bi il, ig published in America. 
WAREROOMS: tf e Price 25 Cents a number, to be had of 
694 Broadway, New York. : Hi, Newsdealers. 7 
= : i 
To AUL WANTING FARMS, Thriving N Kt a eee 
Settl t, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: ad Ny i | 
pam eg om yy $ tins see advertise- \ j | | | THE mentees BER 
. 1 — ad F 
“NY . rH |||}! Y 
A really Valuable Mi one that ‘ Y ’ 
0 aT eany, Vala tle icrocere: ree | Ae i V Wm | FRANK LESLIE'S 
Adivens 8. WOODWARD, P. G, Box 3273, Boston. " \ KA Ili N i L ADIES’ M AG AZ 
oe - INE. 
SKATES FOR MILLION!) iw " Z eee 
And Everything in the Skating Line. ii Ih) This is the completest and handsomest 
Ny 4 AMM | Ladies’ Magazine ever published, being 
\ TOMO kind especially dedicated to the amusement 
a nth Ai . and instruction of the fair sex. Its 
f at rT i Pal chief characteristics are its Fashion ang 
“THE LATEST KINK.” H \ {\ - Romance, in both of which departments 
Woodham’s Self-Cleaning Fastenings can be attached se } it is unrivalled, being at once the earliest 
to any Skate, < = and most perfect on this continent. So 
| complete are the Publisher’s arrange. 
— a. —S> a... “A H ments, that through his Agents in Paris, 
ee el Se, OO c - Vienna, Berlin, Brussels and London, he 
Svortsmen’s Depot, No. 424 Broadway, i ee —= > : a s/ receives every new Fashion a month 


Between Canal and Howard Streets, N. Y. 
BEATES MADE, GROUND AND REPAIRED. 





BALLOU BROTHERS, 
! RENCH YOKE SHIRTS, 


L033 BROADWAY, NLY.. 


have on Nand 
LARGEST ASSORTUENT OF 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS 
Made of 
LAMBS WOOL, 
SILK, SHARER FLANN®S 1, 
WHIT?! AND SCARLET FLANNE I 
CANTON FLANNEL AND BUCKSKIN 
Ligo Ju ived from Manufactory 
A New Lot of 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE 
At Wholesale and Hetail. fot Cash 
at lessthan the usual prices 


rue 
UNDER 


MERINO 


t Rece 





SOMETHING NEW, 


AGENTS WANTED! For Circulars and terms in- 
close stamp. RICE & CO., New York, and Chicago, 
Illinois. 0000 


Agents 1—A New Article! — Something 
worthy of your attention. Full particulars free, or 
sample of article (worth 50 cents) sent for 30 cents to 
those proposing to actas Agents. Address, with full 
confidence, Box 12, Hawley, Penn, 385-80 








Particular Notice.—Don’t fail to read 8. M. 
WARD & CO.’S notice on the inside of this sheet. 


FINELE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES 


Are uniformly pronounced the best Family Sewing 
Machine in use, for they are found to be simple in 
construction, more durable in all their parts, more 
certain of stitch on every kind of fabric, and more 4 
easily understood by the operator. 

Besides, these very same Family Machines “ - 
culiarly adapted to a ee | purposes, for, 
having a straight needle and a positive upper and un- 
der tension, they will sew from one to twenty thick- 
nesses >f Marseilles without alteration or adjustment 
or from the stoutest harness leather across the softest 
bankbill, and make every stitch perfect. These are 

ar facts, and important for every purchaser to 


Ow. 
Please call and examine, or send for a circular and 
samples of sewing. 
FFICE, 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








ATTENTION, LADIES! 
THE LILLIPUTIAN WEDDING! 


By _® al arrangement, we will publish on the 
10th February, immediately after their marriage, the 
Card Photograph of 


AND HIS 
FAIRY BRIDD, 


In their wedding dress, from Photographic Negative 

by Brady, with their autographs. No album will be 

complete without this interesting picture. Price 25 

cents. Can be sent by mail on receipt of price 
and postage stamp. All orders must be sent to 
£, & H,. T. ANTHONY 

501 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Albums, and Pub- 
lishers of Card Photographs of Celebrities. 385-80 


“ Big Thing.” 


SOLDI@RS AND AGENTS !—Send 3c. stamp for it 
o Box 79, P. O., Arkport N.Y. ° 


TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden Lane. New York: 
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Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


sms Sa ARETE 


Stave CatcHer (who has strayed into a Fe 


if dat arn't my old massa.” (Sensation.) 


A QUEER RENCONTRE. 


deral camp)—‘* You arn’t seen a boy o’ mine 
p y 


named Ceasar, have you? (Aside.) Darn’d if it arn’t the black nigger himself.” 
CoLorED SENTRY—‘‘ Who goes dare—advance and gib de countersign. 


(Aside.) Golly, 





A SPECULATION. 


In Camp or peomenans, can make easily $15 per day 
selling our GREAT, NEW and wonderful Union Prize 
and Stationery Packages. Containing Fine Writing 
Materia)s, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Com- 
ee) Hints, Receipts, Fancy and useful articles, 
ich Gifts of Jewellery, etc.. etc., worth over $1, for 
only 25 cents. Unique, valuable and useful. Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army. 
Every Soldier wants one, and no Family should 
without them. Soldiers in Camp can act as Agents, 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war- 
ranted as a perfect timekeeper, presented free to all 
who act as Agents. Profits immense. Sales quick. 
Packages in endless er at all P nie y ~ Fine 
Jewellery and Watches at prices, Send for New 
Circulars for 1863, containing EXTRA inducements, 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 





To Consumptives, 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
sopy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and uring the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitiz, Gc, The only object of the advertiser ip 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as i 
will cost them nothing, and: may proveablessing Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 


372-840 Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


THE SECRET OUT! 
Over 1,000 Things Worth Knowing. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. 
SOLDIER’S EDITION, 25 CENTS. 
o Address E. R. WALL, Box 362, Syracuse, N. Y. 











MOORE'S & POND'S 
CARTRIDGE REVOLVERS ! 






J. W. STORRS, Agt., 
256 Broadway. 


SMITH & WESSON having obtained decisions in 
the U. S. Courts establishing their right to all Cart- 
ridge Revolvers loading at the breech, now offer for 
sale the above kinds, each three lengths, four, five 
and six inch, all carrying 8. & W.’s No. 2 Cartridges. 

388-4130 


TO LIQUOR DEALERS, 
GROCERS, FAMILIES, &c. 


We beg to invite your attention to the fine article of 


Pale Ales, Amber Ales and Porter, 
WE ARE NOW BREWING, 

Having within the last few weeks made such ar- 
rangements, and added to our Brewery such improve- 
ments as to enable us to sell our 
Beer and Amber Ale at much Reduced 

Prices. 

The unequalled facilities we 

manufacture of our PALE AL 





ssess alse for the 
enable us to com- 





A Beautiful Engraved Gold Plated 
WATCH, Lever Cap, English movements—perfect 
timekeeper, sent to any address by mail, free, for $7. 
Solid Silver, same as above, $5. 

CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 








These Machines have taken the First Premium at 
the State Fairs last held in 





New York, Michigan, Virginia, 

New Jersey, Towa, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Missouri, Alabama, 
Indiana, Kentucky, California, 
Tilinois, Tennessee, 


Including every State Fair where exhibited in 1862, 

Say The WORK made upon the Grover & Baker 
Machine has taken the First Premium at every Fair 
J one Samed States where it has been exhibited to 

8 date, 

Machines furnished of the same patterns and at the 
same price, making either the Grover & Baker Stitch 
or the Shuttle Stitch, as customers prefer. 

GROVER & BAKER S&S. M. CO. 


0000 495 Broadway, New York. 





PERFECT FITTING 


. SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $24, $80, $36 and 
$42 PER DOZEN. 
SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars 

sent free everywhere. 
FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHIRTS, $24, $27, $30 
and $33 per dozen. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Ss. W. H. WARD, from London, No. 387 Broadway. 
000% 











CRAIG MICROSCOPE! 


This is the best and cheapest Micro- 
scop ‘in the world for general use, It 
requires no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and 
is so simple that a child can use it. It 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 25, or with six beauti- 
ful mounted objects for $3. Address 


HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre 8t., N.Y. 
A liberal discount to thetrade. 388-90 


Magic Pocket Books, for Postal Currency, 
with Elastic Bands, sent, postpaid, for 75 cents per 
dozen, $7 50 per gross. Sam les for 15 cents. 

SNOW & HAPGOOD, 
388-90 22 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 


India=-Rubber Gloves cure Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, &c., making them smooth and white, and 
are suitable for housework. For sale by the trade. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and 4 stamps to pay 


Peeler sizes 87 0. pelt Gents’ sizes $1. 
GOODYEARS 1. &. GLOVE MPG ce., 
Broad New York. 














te and present an article SUPERIOR to any offered 
the New York market. For sale in Whole, Half 
and Oasks, and in Bottles—@uarts and Pints. 
SMITH & BROTHER, Brewers, 
10th Street, bet. 7th and s&h Avenues, 
° New York. 


Rubber Goods of all kinds Wholesole and Retail. 


before it becomes the mode in those 
great centres of le beau monde, and con- 
sequently far in advance of every other 
periodical. The present number contains 
the following ILLUSTRATIONS oF 
FASHION and dress: 


1. Colored Fashion Plate, representing 
three exquisite female figures in ful] 
dress. 

2. Madelaine Jacket—back and front 
views. 

8. Carriage Dress. 

4. Dinner Dress. 

5. Gray Poplin Dress. 

6. Green Silk Dress. 

7. High Corsage. 

8. Pattern for Zouave Jacket and Vest. 

9. Morning Cap. 

10. Evening Cap. 

11. Brussels Cap. 

12, Insertion Pattern (3 varieties). 

18. Greek Pattern for Braiding. 

14. Black Velvet Slipper. 

15. Embroidery for Infant’s Dress. 

16, 17 and 18. Embroidery Patterns. 

19. Blue Silk Apron. 

20. Lace Frill. “ 

21. Nansouk Undersleeve. 

22. Illusion Undersleeve. 

23. Baby’s Bonnet. 

24. Infant’s Embroidered Cap. 

25 and 26. Embroidered Patterns. 

27. Braiding Pattern. 

28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33., Various Patterns. 

84. Black Velvet Pattern. 

34, 36, 37. Girdle and Ornament and 
Turkish Pantalettes. 

38. Evening Dress. 

39. Morning Sleeve. 

40. Velvet Hat. 

41. Muslin Sleeve. 

42. Nansook Collar. 

43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 55. Illustrations of Boots, Slippers, 
Gaiters, and other articles of female 
apparel. 

Forming a profusion of Fashionable Illus- 
trations never before comprised in 4 
similar publication. In fact, no lady, 
whatever her rank in society may be, 
should be without FRANK LESLIE’S 
LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Its Romances are equally admirable, consist- 
ing of the most brilliant productions of 
our best authors, native and foreign. 
These are embellished with original il- 
lustrations by our best Artists. The 
March number contains Miss Braddon’s 
new and wonderful story of John 
Marchmont’s Legacy, beautifully illus- 
trated. The Yule Table, a most exciting 
story (illustrated); Angelica’s Lover, 4 
tale of great power; My Wedding, 4 
home story; Lady Audley’s Secret, 
another of Miss Braddon’s Romances, and 
which has caused so great a sensation in 
London. The Chronicle of a Brides- 
maid—and a variety of choice articles 
on interesting subjects. The illus- 
trations number 76, all in the highest 
style of art. 

A copy of Miss Braddon’s Splendid Ro- 
mance of AvRORA FLoyp, 876 pages, ele 
gantly printed, with a fine illustration, will 
be mailed free to every one who forwards & 
year’s subscription, $3, to the Publication 
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